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Winter Moss 
By John B. Tabb 


Mitthinks when roots are dreaming low 
Of leaves to come, or long ago 

Departed; thou, above their sleep, 

A verdant memory dost keep, 

“Till buried sap, awakening, 

Bring back the ne’er-forgotten spring. 


Ex.uicott City, Mp. 


=—ED*T-e RIAE 


Living One Life 

God would have us live one life, not many, and 
he would have every part of that life joined with every 
other part and with eternity. Yet some of us divide 
our lives up as a ship is built, in bulk-head compart- 
ments, and then we close the doors between. We 
shut Sunday into one compartment, and Monday 
into another; we worship in one, and play in 
another ; while God would have us fling the doors 
wide open,- and throw all into one life for him. 
Only those lives are lived ‘‘abundantly,’’ as Christ 
would have us live, where every chamber is open to 
Him, and where his honor and service are sought first 
in all things. Then we shall serve him no more fully 
at prayer than at play, for we shall find him in both. 


x 
While We Sorrow 


Sorrow has its place in life, but it ought not long 
to have chief place. . Even sorrow for sin should be 
only a stepping-stone to victory over sin. And when 
sorrow comes because of God's taking home a loved 
one, the Father who is love will help us to find deep- 
ened joy and trust and richer blessing even while 
sorrowing in our loss. One who was learning this 
after the death of a parent whose going seemed irre- 
parable, wrote to a friend : ‘‘Sorrow has been the 
least of our experiences. Triumph, joy, and inspira- 
tion have filled our lives. Heaven is very near us, 
and service in God's Kingdom now and here is a more 
precious and pressing privilege than it ever was before."’ 








That is loyalty to the one whom we mourn, and to the 
Father who has taken him. Continued, self-centered 
sorrow honors neither the dead nor the living. 


= 
Making Sure of Our Reason 


If the ‘‘why’’ of every word spoken about 
another person were insisted upon before speaking, 
many a sentence would go unsaid. Why do we 
speak disparagingly of another? Is it for the malicious 
enjoyment of it, or to.make talk, or to please one 
who wants to hear that sort of comment, or to give 
vent to our feelings? Silence is golden as compared 
with any such base metals as these. If we genuinely 
long to help another, and believe that talking about 
his faults in consultation with a friend may result in 
helping him, there is reason for such talk, How 
often is that the ‘‘why’’ of our criticism ? 


KK. 


The Character-Gymnasium 

Exercise is the chief thing in character-building, 
as in muscle-making. The immediate external result 
of the exercise is of trifling importance as compared 
with the effect upon the one who exercises. An oars- 
man trains his rowing muscles indoors on a rowing 
machine, or in a tank where his ‘‘ boat’’ never moves. 
The harmless punching-bag trains the boxer to meet 
a human opponent. So the exercise that comes from 
exerting the will in the line of a resolve or a con- 
viction is just as important in the training of our 
characters. It is the activity, more than the seen 
result, that counts. If we see a scrap of paper on 
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On Using and 


. 

T IS with the years as with the dead : we seldom 
know their value while they are with us. How 
precious they are first becomes clear when they 

are irrecoverably lost. 

There is not one of us who could not have known 
more and achieved more had he been wise enough to 
seize and fill the moments as they came. _ True, it is 
possible to be unwisely anxious about the way we 
spend our time. Those who are afraid to lose a min- 
ute upon an object which does not fall within the 
immediate scope of their plans for the day need to 
remember the counsel, ‘‘ Be not therefore anxious.’’ 
Our real education is furthered often as much by the 
interruptions to our purpose as through the prosecu- 
tion of it. Circumstances put more into many a day 
than we had planned to put into it ; and those cir- 
cumstances it is folly to regret or resent. Time is 
like money ; it is always well to have a little to spare. 
And just as a man who used up every cent of his 
money in the prosecution of his plans and left him- 
self without a margin for the unforeseen would be 
considered deficient in largeness of wisdom, so also 
would one who had no room in his day for an unex- 
pected claim upon his time. Nervousness and strain 
can be avoided best where there is a margin. 

But most young people do not need so much to be 
urged to allow for margins in time as to be impressed 
by the tremendous value of the passing days, and the 
infinite possibilities that they contain. Many a young 
man finds himself condemned to a station in life 
lower than that to which his native abilities entitle 
him, because he neglected his opportunities in school 
or college ; and the lost moment, like the spoken 
word, cannot be brought back again. Others use the 
moments to honest purpose, and when the call comes 
to exacting or important work they can accept it, 
because they are equipped. The schoolboy, the 
young person on the threshold of life’s work, could 


the floor, and have the impulse to pick it up, and 
know that it ought to be picked up, and then pass it 
by, we have dealt a blow to will-power and character 
just as surely as in failing to speak a word for Christ 
to a needy soul. To doze five minutes beyond rising 
time, to eat after we have had enough, to ride when 
we ought to walk, to be busy at one form of good 
work when we know we ought just then to be at some- 
thing else, —these are the sure character-destroyers 


of life. God has placed us every day in his gym- 
nasium. Each moment offers its opportunity for 
exercise. Not a single motion of the day is insig- 
nificant. He means us to be stronger to-night than 


we were this morning. Shall we defeat his training ? 


> A 
The “ Prime of Life”’ 


Present business conditions would seem to be 
moving the ‘‘ prime of life’’ steadily backward to- 
ward youth. Fifty years of age used to be considered 
the ‘‘dead line’’ ; now people are talking ten or fif- 
teen years younger than that as the limit of eligibility 
in engaging new men. The absurdity of this will, of 
course, bring about its own reaction. A gray-haired 
business man whose enterprise leads the world in his 
own field, and whose son is now a member of his 
firm, said with a laugh, the other day, ‘‘1 remember 
telling a man when I was thirty-five years old that I 
was in my prime. Think of it!'’’ That man's 
present is his prime, and always has been, and 
always will be. That is what God intends. The 
present is all that we have for work and service. 
Therefore the present is always of first, or prime, im- 
portance. How does that affect to-day’s plans? 


x 


Losing Time 


lay up for future years a rich and abiding satisfaction 
by preparing himself strenuously for the opportunity 
which always comes to those who are prepared. 

The day is precious because the night is coming. 
Consider then how the day is lost, and we shall see 
how it can be saved. It is lost in a thousand ways. 
Some lose it most frequently through not letting it 
begin as early as it might. In English-speaking 
countries the day does not seem to begin so early as 
on the continent of Europe. Most men are content 
if the work of their day is begun by nine. Of course, 
some men who begin at twelve would accomplish 
more by their rapidity and concentration than others 
who begin at six. And it is always more important 
that we work well than that we begin early. Not- 
withstanding, partly through native indolence, partly 
through the foolish and unhealthy habit of sitting up 
late, most of us begin our day later than we might. 
Much of the world’s best work has been done in the 
quiet hours of the early: morning, which are more 
secure from disturbance than any other part of the 
day. Scott and Kant rose at five o'clock. Let each 
man ask himself whether he could not spend to more 
profit some of the time he spends in bed. 

Other time is lost through unnecessary interrup- 
tions. We owe it to ourselves and to our work not to 
allow ourselves to be interrupted for frivolous or in- 
adequate reasons. A distinguished college president 
claims to have received thirty callers within an hour, 
and to have transacted business with all of them. 
The secret of it was that he received them standing. 
He was prepared to risk the imputation of discour- 
tesy in the interests of his work. There are times 
when, in defense of our duty, such things must be 
done ; and the courageous man who knows the value 
of his time will not hesitate to do them. 

Sometimes we are our own worst enemies, and in- 
terrupt our own work in ways for which there is no 
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excuse, This does not apply to those moments or 
hours when men hold communion with their own 
hearts or with their friends, or when the mind wanders 
for a while on some sweet and purposeless way of its 
own. Itis folly to be always deliberately aiming at 
self-improvement. Relaxation is often the deepest 
wisdom. But, after every allowance has been made, 
many of us would have to confess, for example, that 
we give too much time to the newspaper. What we 
need is a truer sense of perspective. The newspaper 
is indispensable ; every intelligent man must know 
something of the world in which he lives and moves, 
and of that wider world to which he is bound by ties 
of the subtlest sympathy. But some men will spend 
two hours a day on the newspaper, without any pro- 
fessional reason for doing so. Most of us cannot af- 
ford that, and should not give it. 

‘‘ Are there not twelve hours in the day ?’’ asked 
our Lord. That goes to the root of the matter. 
There are twelve hours in every day ; and we have all 
the time there is. If we were to attempt to account 
for every hour from the moment we rise to the mo- 
ment we fall asleep, how many strange and lamenta- 
ble blanks there would be! There are whole stretches 
of it that we could not account for at all. This does 
not mean that every hour is lost when we do not 
have a book or a pen or a tool in hand. There are 
useful ways of filling out the day which could not be 
set down in black and white, But the hours should 
not leave us as they find us, Every hour has its own 
place in the day ; and, as sensible men whose life is 
brief and whose days are numbered, we should know 
what we are doing with them. They are leaving us 
older ; are they leaving us wiser, truer, better ? 

Whatever we are engaged with—whether it be the 
chief occupation of our lives, or some subsidiary in- 
terest—it is well to watch what progress, if any, we 
dre making ; and to this end it is well to adopt some 
means of recording that progress from day to day. 
Without this we often only succeed in adroitly de- 
ceiving ourselves. We think we are marching when 
we are only marking time. Whether it be a lan- 
guage we are learning, or an art or science we are 
studying, let us make sure that to-morrow finds us 
farther along than to-day. Let us not diffuse our ener- 
gies too much. It is an honorable ambition to know 
something of everything and everything of something ; 
but the effort to know something of everything usually 
ends in knowing little of anything. Besides gather- 
ing as much general information as we can, we need 
to have some pursuit to which we devote ourselves 
systematically, and in which we make measurable 
and continuous, even if not rapid, progress, 

It is a great thing to feel not only the responsibility, 
but the joy and the inspiration of thenewday. ‘*‘ Write 
it on your heart,"’ said Emerson, *‘ that every day is 
the best day in the year.’’ The hearts on which 
these words were written would leap with joy to the 
tasks of every fresh day, and there would be little 
danger of its hours being frittered away. Take care 
of the hours, and the days will take care of them- 
selves. And in the words of the Master, ‘* Gather up 
the broken pieces which remain over, that nothing be 
lost."’ 
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A Poem by Proxy 


There are certain sacrifices that seem to be un- 
called for, even in the cause of religious journalism. 
One of these occurred a few weeks ago, when a valued 
friend of the Editor's was unintentionally robbed of 
her authorship of a very beautiful piece of verse that 
she had written for these columns. The poem was 
entitled ‘‘ Miracles,’’ and was published as from the 
pen of W. H. Tharp, in the Times of January 7, 1905. 
The following letter from Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, courteously calls attention to 
the matter : 


Ido not know how this happened, unless the verses were 
written on school paper with the Head Master's name in the 
corner, not scratched out, but surely I was not so careless as 
to neglect putting my signature to them, wasI? The Head 
Master says he is very glad to claim them, but as he never was 
guilty of making a rhyme in his life before, he is afraid he will 

ave a hard time living up to his reputation in this new réle. 


Yet that is just how it happened. The poem was 
“written on the stationery of the University School of 
{Louisville, in which Miss Frayser is a member of the 
faculty, and the only name appearing on the manu- 
‘iscript was that of the Head Master, Mr. Tharp. 
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‘ Through an oversight the credit thus incorrectly made 


slipped by the editors, and to Mr. Tharp’s reputation 
was unconsciously added fresh honor. He is to be 
congratulated ; to Miss Frayser the Times’ sincere 
apology is offered. The poem as it should have ap- 
peared is as follows : 


MIRACLES 
By NANNIE LEE FRAYSER 


That far dim yesterday, by Galilee 

The deaf were made to hear, the blind to see, 

The lame to walk, the dumb to speak and sing ; 

The dead were called to life, new joy to bring 

To broken hearts. ’Twas thus he walked with men. 
O wondrous yesterday! Would it were now, as then. 


The buds begin to burst, the streams to sing, 
The sparrows’ eggs to unfold feathery wing ; 

The ripened fruit swift follows billowy flower, 
The garnered sheaf now marks the autumn hour ; 
The fall of down will cover winter grain, 

The sun return us mist, and snow, and rain,— 
And we stand idly by, nor pause to say, 

‘* We thank Thee for the miracles to-day.”’ 


LovuISsvVILLE, Ky. 


Problems of a Young Men’s Class 

When questions come to The Sunday School 
Times touching upon the very heart of Sunday-school 
life and teaching, they are sure to be of interest to a 
host of readers. The present abundance of such 
questions is one of the most ‘encouraging indications 
of progress in the work. A teacher in Pennsylvania 
seeks light on two points of importance, as follows : 

I wonder if you would have time for any suggestions as to 
my class of fifty young men, from twenty to twenty-six years 
old. ... Ours is a class of bright, alert, educated young men, 
most of them in business. We have been organized for more 
than a year: president, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer, corresponding secretary, and librarian; committees : 
lesson, spiritual work, lookout, social, music, and finance,—all 
working well. . . . How find time for a meeting every week for 
a study of the lesson? (Their time is even more filled than 
the teacher's.) How manage the spiritual work? We try to 
make it the main part of each lesson. 

The question of finding time is always one of minor 
importance. One seldom fails to find time for what 
he really wants to do. It is a question of interest, not 
of time. And the same is true of ‘‘managing the 
spiritual work'’ of the class, When those young 
men realize, as they can be led to, that what we call 
the ‘spiritual ’’ side of life is life itself, and that the 
principles of that life are revealed in a Book that has 
a more profoundly fascinating interest than any other 
book in the world, there will be no difficulty in find- 
ing time to meet for the study of that Book, and the 
spiritual side of the work will be the side that will 
hold their closest attention. 

Therefore let this teacher brush aside minor ques- 
tions, and devote herself to revealing this truth to 
those young men. And let it be revealed in terms, 
not of heaven, but of this life, of the young men’s 
present-day work and interests. When they realize 
that men who are excelling in their own lines of busi- 
ness find help to do so in the spiritual truths of the 
Bible, the teacher has made a beginning. When 
they learn that some of those men to whom they look 
up in business are even more interested in the spir- 
itual side of life than in their business activities—and 
that is daily true of more and more men—they will 
have advanced a step further. Link the Bible and its 
truths close to the young men’s daily affairs, and they 
will want to link their daily affairs to it Then some 
class problems will have disappeared. 


x 


Are John 3: 13 and 
2 Kings 2: 11 Contradictory ? 

There is many a statement in the Bible which, 
read literally and with no attempt to go beneath the 
words into the meaning of the writer, seems to con- 
tradict flatly other scriptural statements. Probably 
scores of such instances have been discussed in these 
pages in the last score of years. A reader in New 
York state writes for light on a passage of this sort 
which occurred im a recent Sunday-school lesson. 

Here is a question which may be proper for Notes on Open 
Letters. John 3:13 seems to say that no one has ascended 
into heaven but the Son of man. 2 Kings 2: 11 tells us that 
“ Blijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven.’’ Is there a 
contradiction here? The question came up in our Sunday- 
school class yesterday. 

And Moses had evidently ascended into heaven, and 
Enoch, and perhaps some millions of others. Yet 
Jesus said to Nicodemus: ‘‘No one hath ascended 
into heaven, but he that descended out of heaven, 
even the Son of man.’’ When such passages as 
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these are brought together, the first thing to make up 
one’s mind to is that they do not both mean what 
they seem to say. When we have reached that dis- 
covery we have made progress in-our Bible study. 
Nicodemus had come to discuss heavenly matters 
with Jesus, and condescendingly implied in his first 
words to the young rabbi from Nazareth that of course 
he [Nicodemus] was well versed in spiritual things. 
Jesus began by startling him into the realization that 
Nicodemus had not yet taken the first step in the life 
upon which he prided himself, and then Jesus went on 
to say, in effect, ‘‘ There is only one among men who 
has ascended into heaven, and through whom you 
can learn of eternal life, ‘even the Son of man.’ ”’ 
The only man who had at that time ever lived among 
men after having ascended into heaven was Jesus 
Christ, and he ‘‘descended out of heaven.’’ There 
is no contradiction here with the Old Testament. 
There is never contradiction between the meanings of 
the Bible w.iters. But the meanings go a great deal 
deeper than the mere words. ; 


x 
Marion Lawrance’s 


Question Box 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Where can I .% the best vest-pocket 
record for a superintendent ?—M. W. 

For records which are valuable hag me, personally, as a 
superintendent I find the best book is a blank one, ruled 
for the purpose. 








WAKEFIELD, N. H.—Some time ago I saw in The Sunday 
School Times a pledge-card called, | think, a Declaration of 
Independence from King Alcohol. Will you please tell me 
where I can find out about this ?—A. H. P. 


Address the Conquest Supply Company, 195 State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





LINDSAY, ONT.—Can you give me any suggestions as to 
organizing a club in a class of young girls lage from twelve to 
fourteen years) to meet on a week-night, possibly twice a 
month ; also a suggestive name for the club ?—E,. R. 

Address for descriptive leaflets the Baraca Supply Com- 
pany, 200 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse, New York, which 
will send you leaflets on organizing a Philathea Bible class, 


HARTFORD, CONN. —How shall I best help my boy of ten 
to prepare his Sunday-school lesson? What is the best home 
preparation of the Sunday-school lesson for a boy of ten 
years ?—Mks. J. O. P. 

I know of nothing better to interest your ten-year-old 
boy than Mrs, Bryner’s department in The Sunday School 
Times, used together with The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures, 





UNION, IA.—If there is in printed matter anything that 
would be helpful in preparing a talk on the ‘' Outlook of the 
—— will you please tell me where it can be found ? 
—M. W. : 

Yes. I know one such paper published every week in 
Philadelphia. You are reading it now. If you desire a 
book on the subject, I recommend to you ‘‘ The Ministry 
of the Sunday-school,’’ by Professor Pattison, published by 
the American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 


PUEBLA, MEX.—Where can we get Sunday-school sup- 
plies printed in Spanish ?—J. P. H. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, issues some 
Sunday-school Literature and some lesson helps in the 
Spanish language. Address the Rev. Dr. James Atkins, 

ashville, Tennessee. The American Tract Society of 
New York issues some printed matter in Spanish, but, I 
think, no lesson helps. The Southern Baptist Publication 
Society, Nashville, Tennessee, issues a catechism and one 
or two tracts in Spanish. 


MONTANA.—Name ten good books to put into a teacher's 
— —F. R. L. 

1. ‘* Vale Lectures on the Sunday-school,””, Trumbull. 

2. ** The Modern Sunday-school,’’ Vincent. 

3. ‘* Ways of Working,’’ Schauffler. 

4. ‘* Sunday-school Success,’’ Wells. 

5. ** Teachers’ - Meetings: their Necessity and Meth- 
ods,’’ Trumbull. 

6. ‘* The Ministry of the Sunday-school,’’ Pattison. 

7. ‘* Practical Primary Plans,’’ Black. 

8. ‘* Teacher-Training,’’ Hamill. 

9. ** Individual Work for Individuals,’’ Trumbull, 

10. ‘* Study of Child-Nature,’’ Harrison. 

All of these books may be had of The Sunday School 
Times Co, 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, O.—If you were to plan a Sunday- 
school building for a school of two hundred to three hundred, 
what would you have ?—E. J. G. G. 

My own preference would be for a building with the 
the Sunday-school room on the ground floor, high Eee 
well ventilated and decorated, — indeed, as pretty as 
could have it. I could like a separate room for the ri. 
maries, and another for the beginners, and a}so one for the 
juniors. I would not be so anxious that the primaries’ 
and beginners’ rooms should open into the main room, 
but I would like the juniors’ room to do so, I would use 
chairs instead of benches, and have them adjusted as to 
height to suit those who are to occupy them 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field” 








Are You a Field Worker ? 
If So, Are You Enjoying All Your Privileges? 


*¢ Field Worker,’’ in Sunday-school parlance, means one 
who holds any office in connection with the organized and 
organizing Sunday-school work of this present busy age. 
Field workers are those who work between schools as well 
as within the limits of a single school. They are improv- 
ing Sunday-schools by helping them to see the advantages 
of keeping in touch with other Sunday-schools, through 
convention work and in other co-operation. They are 
district and township and ‘*‘ beat ’’ officers and committee 
members, as well as county and state and provincial and 
territorial workers. There is an army of them in North 
America, certainly more than a score of thousands. And 
what these field-workers are helping the individual Sunday- 
schools to recognize, they themselves need to recognize, 
as many now do: the gain of keeping in touch with other 
field workers. There may be, probably is, a county or 
township or state worker a thousand miles away from 
where you live who has grappled with the problem just now 
confronting you, and who has solved it. Wouldn’t you 
like to know how ? 

An association exists to help you to keep in this vital 
touch with your fellow-workers. It is called the Field 
Workers’ Department of the International Sunday-school 
Convention. You may become a member of it, if you are 
not already one. Every Field Worker on this continent 
may join it, and should. One of its immediate and distinct 
advantages is the opportunity it gives one to secure every 
one of the twenty-six state and provincial Sunday-school 
periodicals at a merely nominal sum, $1.50 a year for the 
entire number, most of them monthlies. Here is the op- 
portunity of knowing what your fellow-workers are doing 
all the year round throughout this land. The annual con- 
ference of the Field Workers’ Department is of tremendous 
value to those who can attend it. The next of these annual 
conferences will be held in conjunction with and just pre- 
ceding (June 20-23) the great International Convention at 
Toronto next June, described elsewhere on this page. It 
ought to be the Meccah of all Field Workers this year. 

Membership in the Field Workers’ Department can be 
obtained, by those eligible according to the definition of a 
Field Worker suggested above, by forwarding the annual 
dues of one dollar to the Treasurer, B. F. Mitchell, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Only the members have the right to sub- 
scribe for the twenty-six Sunday-school publications at the 
reduced rate of $1.50 annually, 


*% 
A Business-like Call for Statistics 


Every county Sunday-school secretary of New York 
State recently received from the office of the New York 
StateaSunday-school Association, of which Grant L. Bice, 
Syracuse, is secretary and treasurer, a package of well- 
presented typewritten letters, headed with the county 
name under the state association heading, which were to 
be sent out by the county secretary to every Sunday-school 
in his county. The purpose of the letter was the securing 
of statistics for the state’s report to be made next June at 
the International Convention at Toronto, and in the next 
United States census. The bottom of the letter, marked 
off by dotted lines, was in the forza of a subscription blank 
to the state paper. The entire letter was so brief, and yet 
clearly put, as to appeal at once to the systematic busi- 
ness men into whose hands it is likely to fall. A card 
was inclosed with the letter, upon which the desired statis- 
tics were to be entered in ink for return to the state office, 
where they will be preserved. 


< 
In Touch with the Individual School 


The township convention is where the individual school 
is reached, and where the most detailed work is.necessary. 
One method of working in a township convention, which 
has proved successful, is reported as follows : 

Before explaining the Cradle Roll and Home Depart- 
ment, the president was asked to name a person, at the 
close of the talk, from every school represented in his dis- 
trict, to be responsible for these departments being ex- 
plained and their acceptance urged in their schools. As 
soon as the persons were appointed, they met in an 
adjoining room in conference with the speaker. Here the 
work was carefully explained again, and they were supplied 
with literature setting forth the methods of work, prices 
of supplies, and were given directions as to ordering sup- 

lies. 

F By keeping in touch with each person through mail, and 
offering him further suggestions, the work was not allowed 
to fall through. A year later, at their next annual district 
convention, every school except one, in the district com- 
prising ten Sunday-schools, reported a Cradle Roll and 


Home Department. 
their work. 

If these departments, which have proved so helpful to 
others, do not meet with your approval, it is no reason 
why you should not give them atrial. They may be the 
very things necessary to awaken interest in your midst.— 
William Stahl, Philadelphia. 


% 
Solid Progress in Nova Scotia 


Association work in the Maritime Provinces is on a solid 
basis. Friendly relations exist between the provinces, as 
was shown by the attendance of Mr. Ganong, Field Secre- 
tary of New Brunswick, and Mr. Archibald, Field Secretary 
of Prince Edward Island, at the recent Provincial Convention 
of Nova Scotia, recently held in Halifax. Success is largely 
due to strong executive committees, who manage the de- 
tails of Sunday-school business as carefully as their own 
commercial business. In Nova Scotia the work is pro- 
moted by the untiring labors of Stuart Muirhead, the Field 
Secretary. The departments of teacher-training, grading, 
and supplemental work have been combined under the 
name of educational department, with Dr, Frank Wood- 
bury as superintendent, which insures its success, for Dr. 
Woodbury is one of the members of the educational de- 
partment of the International Sunday-school Association. 
A complete system of grading and supplemental lessons 
has been recommended for the provinces, and already 
adopted by several denominatious. Nova Scotia reports 96 
teacher-training classes, with a membership of 832, and 171 
graduates the past year, with a prospect of much greater 
results the coming year. Cradle Rolls and Home Depart- 
ments have a large membership, and each of these provinces 
maintains a flourishing temperance department, with a spe- 
cial superintendent. About two hundred teachers attended 
a primary institute of two sessions, preceding the regular 
convention, while a pastor’s conference was in session in 
another church.—Mary Foster Bryner, Peoria, lil. 


. 
Foregleams from Toronto 


The Eleventh International Sunday-School Con- 
vention will be held at Toronto, Canada, June 
23-27, 1905. Preparations are well under way, as 
will appear from the following items of news: 


All reported a healthy growth in 


The opening Preparation Service, and the daily ‘‘ Quiet 
Half Hour,’’ will be conducted by Dr. Floyd Tomkins of 
Philadelphia. As rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Dr. Tomkins succeeded Phillips Brooks and Bishop Mc- 
Wickar in Philadelphia’s historic parish. He has for years 
been actively identified with organized Sunday-school work 
both in Philadelphia and in his former home, Providence, 
where he was president of the Rhode Island State Sunday- 
school Association, As a devotional leader his work has 
been peculiarly blessed ; and he was the Program Com- 
mittee’s first and only choice for this place in the Toronto 
convention. The committee has wisely given the devo- 
tional half-hour the most favorable time in each day, at 
neither the beginning nor the end of the day, but from 
11.45 to 12.15 each forenoon. 

There is to be no merchandising in the house of the 
Lord at Toronto. No sales of any sort will be permitted. 
The publishers of Sunday-school literature will be given 
every opportunity for making a display of their publications 
in the exhibit hall, and orders may there be placed. But 
the goods themselves will not be on sale, nor will samples 
be distributed in any of the auditoriums. 


A mass meeting for the children of the Toronto Sunday- 
schools, to be addressed by a speaker in Oriental costume, 
every child present to be given a card of pressed flowers 
from Palestine, is one of the picturesque features which it 
is hoped will be feasible. 


It is proposed to ask each pastor in the International 
field to preach Sunday, June 25, on the topic, ‘* Winning 
a Generation.’’ It is hoped by the committee that this 
will mean a Sunday-school address or service in every 
church in the United States, Canada, Mexico, and other 
parts of the field, 

Bishop Vincent has promised to speak on ‘* A Forward 
Look.’’ Invitations to speak have also been accepted by 
Bishop McDowell of Chicago, Bishop McCabe of Philadel- 
pais, Editor Levi Gilbert of Cincinnati, John Wanamaker, 

rofessor H. M. Hamill of Nashville, Tennessee, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, the Bishop of Toronto, 
and Dr. John Potts. 

Prof. E. O. Excell of Chicago has been invited, by unan- 
imous vote of the Program Committee, to conduct the 
music of the convention, and Dr. C. R. Blackall of Phila- 
delphia has, by similar request, consented to have charge 
of the exhibit of Sunday-school supplies and publications. 

The meetings will be held in the largest audience rooms 
of the city, The Metropolitan Methodist- Church and 


Cooke’s Presbyterian Church, with Massey Hall, will ac- 
commodate nearly ten thousand persons. 


The Jerusalem Sunday-school Pilgrims are looking for- 
ward to Toronto for their first great reunion since leaving 
the Grosser Kurfiirst last spring. It is hoped that several 
hundred will be present at the banquet. 


It is proposed to close the convention Tuesday evening, 
June 27, with two great missionary mass meetings, to be 
addressed by four of the world’s leaders in missionary 
movements, 


A telegram from Chairman Hartshorn, received by the 
Editor just before this issue of the Times closes, reads as 
follows . 

‘*Continent wide correspondence indicates high tide in- 
terest in Toronto Convention. Most state and provincial 
delegations will be complete. Men famous in all profes- 
sions and sections of America will take part. Sunday 
school teaching and methods have gained high rating. 
Reserve June 23-27 for Toronto.’’ 


~ 
Gleanings from the Field 


The new lease of life in Sunday-school work is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the Arkansas field. Even the 
state paper, the Sunday-school Herald, has been a paying 
venture financially. Moreover, every department has been 
quickened to greater effort ; $2,000 is being raised for the 
field work; prominent men are being brought into the 
activities of the association, as shown by the election of the 
Hon. Sam Q. Sevier as president and General B. W. 
Green as executive chairman, A strong delegation will 
attend the Toronto convention in June. 


The Pacific Northwest is getting an early start this year 
in aiding teachers to better work, through the means of 
a series of Sunday-school institutes covering nine weeks, 
from January 23 to March 23, under the joint auspices 
of the State and International work. Nine important 
centers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana will 
each have a week of this ‘‘ winter school,’’ beginning at 
Boise, Idaho, and ending at Butte, Montana, Marion 
Lawrance, Professor St. John, Mrs. Bryner, Miss Darnell, 
the Rey. W. C. Merritt, and Professor E, O. Excell, will 
be the instructors, and inductive Bible study, child study, 
teachers’ work, the art of illustrating, Sunday-school 
music, and other practical problems will be discussed. 


The International Sunday-school News Letter is a timely 
little publication of value to those who would follow the 
events of chief interest in the progress of International 
Sunday-school work. The second issue, appearing last 
month, contained a brief word on the Toronto program, 
obituary notices of Prof. Curtis of the Lesson Committee 
and Prof. Marcus of the negro Field force, statistical re- 
ports from the other five International-workers, a report of 
the meeting of the Committee on Education (as given in 
the Times of January 14), a needed word from the Treas- 
urer on unpaid pledges, and other similarly important par- 
agraphs. The News Letter is a six-page leaflet issued by 
General Secretery Marion Lawrance (Toledo, Ohio) under 
the direction of the International Executive Committee. 
There is no subscription price, but it will sent free to all 
who apply for it. 

Three years ago the work of Sunday-school teacher- 
training began in Chicago in one experimental class, con- 
ducted by the Cook County Sunday-school Association. 
The purpose of the association at that time was to intro- 
duce the work to the Sunday-schools, and aid in the train- 
ing of leaders for classes in the local Sunday-schools, This 
one class created a demand for a second the same year. 
The following year four classes were conducted, and 132 
teachers were graduated. In the year 1903-1904 fourteen 
classes were organized, eight of which were conducted by 
individual Sunday-schools. The total enrolment of these 
classes was 763, and of these, 180 were formally graduated. 
Fourteen different denominations and eighty-three Sun- 
day-schools were represented. It is this sort of rapid 
growth that led up to the employing of a teacher-training 
secretary for Chicago, the Rev. Henry F. Cope, as an- 
nounced in the Times of September 10, 1904. 


£ 
Calendar of Coming Conventions 


Quebec, at Montreal. ......... 
Mtg e620 6 W008 . 
Louisiana, at Shreveport. ......... 


. . February 23, 24 
. . March 14-16 
. . March 21-23 





South Carolina, at Florence. ..... . . March 28-30 
Indian Territory, at , Wf “et a> o's . April 4-6 
North Carolina, at Raleigh. ....... . April 4-6 
Southern California, at Los Angeles. . . . April 4-6 
Virginia, at Charlotteville. . . . . . April r1y13 
California, at Stockton. .......... . . April ras 
Georgia (Colored), at Albany... ... ... . April 13416 


Nevada, atReno.... . April 15217 
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A Right Honourable Sunday-School 


Superintendent 








By Ian Maclaren 








How the Lord Mayor of Liverpool Combines His Business and Religion 


ERY soon afui | began 
my ministry in Sefton 
Park Church, when 

only thirty years old, I heard 
of two young married people 
who had joined the congre- 
gation and brought with 
them the reputation of being 
earnest and Christian souls. 
Mr. John Lea had already 
so much experience in Sunday-school work that he 

was at once made the superintendent of our mission 

Sunday-school, and at the close of the first year there 

were forty-two teachers and four hundred and sixty-six 
scholars, and as time went on those figures were largely 

exceeded, while the school was brought to the highest 
pitch of efficiency. Our superintendent had, however, 

to divide the credit of this success with Mrs, Lea, whose 
attractive personality, vivacious intellect, unceasing 
energy, and fine devotion of spirit made her one of 
the most capable workers in the Sunday-school de- 

partment I have ever known. 

It is not usual in the Presbyterian church—which is 
very cautious and very conservative—to elect young 
men to high office, and especially to the eldership. 
Mr. Lea, however, had rendered such valuable service 
during the first two years of his connection with our 
congregation that he was elected a deacon when only 
thirty-two years of age, and, what is far more unusual, 
was advanced to the eldership before he was thirty- 
five,—the youngest elder I think I have ever or- 
dained. Since that day he has been actively engaged 
in the work of the congregation, and is now clerk of 
session, the most honourable office a layman can hold 
in one of our congregations, and is also superintendent 
of the Sunday-school at the mother-church. 

For many years one of the characteristics of spiritual 
life in our congregation has been to take a practical 
interest in public affairs, and especially in the depart- 
ments of charity and municipal government. Sefton 
Park Church has lived, not for itself, but for the city, 
and as soon as a man of ability has any leisure from 
the management of his own business he is expected 
to do something for the commonwealth. Like many 
another useful servant of the state, Mr. Lea learned 
public spirit in managing a Sunday-school, and then 
he began work in city life by serving on a board of 
guardians, which is an excellent training, for it brings 
a man face to face with the problem of poverty and 
the causes which keep our people miserable. 

With a practical knowledge of young people and of 
poor people, Mr. Lea then joined the local board of our 
district which had charge of our general government, 
and further extended his knowledge. In 1890, with 
this large experience, he entered the city council, and 
with the exception of two years he has sat since as a 
member of our local parliament, and has so com- 
mended himself to the public by his capable and suc- 
cessful service that at the last two municipal elections 
he was returned unopposed. During those years he 
has at times been a member of what are the two lead- 
ing committees, the one in charge of our finances, 
and the other in charge of public order, and he was 
also for a time a member of the Hospital Committee. 
But his name is chiefly associated with the work of 
the Library Museum and Arts Committee. 

During a visit which, with. Mrs, Lea, he made to 
Italy in 1890, he became deeply interested in art, and 
from that time has made the arts generally, but paint- 
ing especially, a subject of careful and affectionate 
study. Upon the death of Mr. Philip Rathbone, who 
did much to advance the cause of art in Liverpool, and 
who was chairman of the Arts Sub-Committee, Mr. 
Lea was appointed his successor. Under his direc- 
tion the Liverpool Autumn Exhibition has _ been 
raised to a place second only to the Royal Academy, 
and it is characteristic of his breadth of view and 
thoroughness of execution, that every year he visits 
the Salon in Paris and invites so many French artists 
to exhibit-in Liverpool. His cordial relations with 
the leading painters of our owm:country also secures 
for the exhibition in Liverpool many works which 
otherwise would not likely bewsent, and has given 

Liverpool a distinguished place in the goodwill of the 
art world. By the excellent arrangements which his 
practical knowledge and humag isympathy have ef- 
fected, art is being steadily popularized in Liverpool, 


other end of the ferry. 


Of this article Dr. Watson writes: “I have given 
it the title ‘A Right Honourable Sunday-School 
Superintendent’ because the Lord Mayor is the 
Right Honourable while in office, and I think it 
would be a good thing for Americans to know 
that so good a man is presiding over the city at the 
If they have got as good a 
man at New York, then they are pretty fortunate.” 


and the people are being 
taught to take a real interest 
in their gallery, while at the 
same time the financial suc- 
cess of the yearly exhibition 
has enabled the city to add 
a large number of valuable 
and attractive pictures. Art 
is notoriously a matter of 
controversy ; there will al- 
ways be differences of opinion as to the merits of 
particular pictures, and the lines on which a gallery 
should be extended, but every one cordially admits 
the great ability and unfailing tact with which Mr. Lea 
manages his distinguished department of civic life. 

_ Some years ago Mr. Lea was made a magistrate of 
Liverpool, and brought the whole of his varied and 
wide experience to bear upon a very difficult and often 
very painful duty. There is no magistrate who gives 
more time to the discharge of his official duty, and it 
is an education in human knowledge to sit with him 
on the bench, and see him dealing with the lament- 
able cases which appear every Monday morning. 
Any one who wishes well to his city must be thankful 
that magistrates with such a grasp of practical detail, 
such unaffected human sympathy, such insight into 
the conditions of life, and such high principle, should 
administer justice in one of its most trying and dis- 
couraging departments. 

Mr. Lea has been all his life a conscientious and 
consistent abstainer, and in this somewhat critical 
province of public service has achieved a remarkable 
and enviable success, for he has maintained his own 
cause without flinching, and yet he has never offended 
the other side. Most of us in pleading the cause of 
licensing reform have at times done or said something 
which has wounded the feelings or excited the indig- 
nation of our opponents, and some little heat may be 
excused inthis question, for it is so involved with 
great social issues. Mr. Lea has never hesitated to 
support any measure for the reduction of licenses or 
the deliverance of the people from temptations to 
intemperance, has spoken and written strongly and 
convincingly on that side ; he has had controversies 
in the press and in the council with the representa- 

tives or allies of the brewing interest, but so far as I 
am aware, he has never said one unbecoming word, 
he has never left behind him one personal grudge. 
When the advocates of temperance in drink are 
accused, sometimes with justice, of intemperance in 
language, an exception has to be made for the present 
Lord Mayor. He is a model of temperance, both in 
word and deed, and therefore his action commands 
the greater respect, and wins a surer hearing. Him- 
self a convinced Liberal in politics, he has always 
done justice to the position and character of the other 
great party, and while he is a loyal supporter of his 
own side, he has many warm friends and not a single 
enemy on the opposite benches. 

As the Conservative party has had for many years 

a large majority in the city council, there has been a 
long succession of Conservative Lord Mayors, but 
last autumn the dominant party resolved to do what 
was both a gracious and wise act. By a resolution of 
their caucus, they offered the Lord Mayoralty to any 
Liberal whom his party chose for the honor, and 
when ultimately the Liberal party nominated Mr. 
John Lea, he was elected to the chair in the most 
agreeable circumstances. He was proposed in a very 
friendly speech by Sir Charles Petrie, the leader of 
the House ; the nomination was seconded by his own 
leader, Mr. Alderman Bowring, and it had the cor- 
dial support of the representative of the Home Rule 
party, and also of the Protestant party, while a dis- 
senter from the Conservatives, who forms a party by 
himself, rose to bless Mr. Lea.. The whole council, 
divided both in their political and religious creed, as 
well. as on many social subjects, united in electing 
this good man and faithful servant, both of the church 
and city, to the highest position in our common- 
wealth. His reception as Lord Mayor was one of 
great enthusiasm, and his speech was worthy of the 
occasion. He recognized the generosity of all par- 
ties; he referred in touching terms to the Lady 
Mayoress, who has been for some years in delicate 
health, and cannot share his public duties except on 
rare occasions ; and he promised to do: his best to 
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uphold the dignity of the council without regard to 
person or party, to continue the traditional hospitality 
of the Town Hall, and to encourage to the utmost of 
his power every good cause in the city. 

From his opening speech unto this present, —and 
one makes no doubt it will be so to the end,—the 
Lord Mayor has discharged his high duties to the 
admiration and delight of the city. Whether pre- 
siding over the council, or proposing the loyal toasts 
at a banquet, or welcoming distinguished strangers in 
Liverpool, er speaking on behalf of some of our 
charities, he has always done the right thing and said 
the right word, and on more than one occasion, by 
the sympathy of his heart and the facility of his allu- 
sion, has moved his whole audience. 

There are men whom honor spoils; there are 
others whom honor inspires, and the high position to 
which Mr. Lea has attained has brought some of his 
qualities to their height, and has thrown others into 
striking relief. He never before spoke with so much 
force and grace, and, while always most conciliatory, he 
has developed the most perfect tact in the management 
of public affairs and the discharge of delicate public 
functions. It was characteristic of his conscientious- 
ness and humility that on the evening of the day 
when he had been elected Lord Mayor, he went to 
preside as usual at a local branch of the Young Ab- 
stainers’ Union, and that he is acting as superinten- 
dent of his Sunday-school through his year of office, 
as well as attending to his duties as elder of Sefton 
Park Church. When a Guild of Children was meet- 
ing one evening, the Lord Mayor came in to spend 
ten minutes with them on his way to a large gathering 
at St. George’s Hall. When, after evening service 
one Sunday, a number of young men gathered to give 
in their names for a Guild, his Lordship appeared 
among them and gave them one of the best speeches 
he has delivered. For the first time in the history 
of the Town Hall of Liverpool there has been a re- 
ception for Young Abstainers ; and to see the council 
chamber filled with boys and girls at the pleasant 
meeting which preceded the festivities was a sign of 
good times. The Lord Mayor also gave a.public 
luncheon in honor of Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander, 
and one feels that the kingdom of God is coming 
when not only soldiers and statesmen and distin- 
guished foreigners and men of science, but also the 
preachers of the Evangel are honored in the Town 
Hall and by. the chief magistrate of Liverpool. 

There were days—happily now past—when the 
Town Hall of Liverpool and many another city was 
associated in the minds of the people with nothing 
but costly banquets and pompous display. To-day 
the Town Hall has come to be the symbol of right- 
eous government, the nurse of culture, the director of 
charity, and the spring of sympathy where every good 
cause receives a benediction, and no cry of suffering 
passes unheard. As the years come and go, and men 
like the present Lord Mayor have the direction of 
civic life, the Town Hall is becoming the brain and 
the heart of the city, and the Lord Mayor the deliverer 
of the poor and needy, and the leader of his fellow- 
citizens in the paths of knowledge and of right- 
eousness, 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 





“Calling God’s Attention” 
By Elizabeth Preston Allan 


NE bright winter day, a long time—more than 
fifty years—ago, two sturdy little boys were 
trotting along a muddy highway to school, 

with a few well-worn books under their arms and 
small dinner pails in their hands. Their sunburnt 
yellow heads were close together, and you could have 
told by the glint of their blue eyes that they were u 
to some mischief. 

‘«It looks jes’ for all the world like a live snake,’’ 
John Hoover was saying. ‘‘ Jacob, our man, gave it 
to me ; he stuffed the skin himself, and put a wire 
all through, clean out to its tail.’’ 

‘« Where is it?’’ asked Henry Blair eagerly. 

**I bid it under the osage orange hedge; close to 
Joe Bell's gate. It's the very place. We can stoop 
dewn close to the hedge, and when the little greenie 
gets jes’ opposite, out'll dart the snake, right up 
ag’ inst his legs.’’ 

‘*Oh, my, won't he holler !"’ cried Henry, slap- 
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ping his own legs so vigorously that his ‘* Mitchell's 
Geography’’ slipped from under his arm, and fell, 
face down in the road. 

All the rest of the way the two little chaps were 
in high glee over their plans. They did not mean to 
be cruel, they were not thinking whether it was cruel 
or not, but because Joe Bell was a new boy, and 
smaller than themselves, and very timid besides, 
these two had been tormenting him every day for a 
week, and calling it ‘‘fun.’’ 

But that very morning, directly after school prayers, 
a sharp-faced little girl held up her hand for permis- 
sion to speak, 

‘« Well, Mary,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ what is it?’’ 

‘Miss Lou,”’ said the high, shrill voice, ‘‘I saw 
Joe Bell talking to himself in prayer-time."’ 

‘What were you doing with your eyes open in 
prayer-time, Mary ?’’ 

The child’s look fell, and the scholars giggled. 
The giggle was quickly checked, however. 

‘*You can stay in at recess, Mary, and say the 
eighth column of your multiplication-table for looking 
around in prayer-time, and the ninth column for tale- 
bearing.”’ 

Mary burst into tears, but let us hope she learned 


‘ne 
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a more important lesson even than the two columns 
of the multiplication-table. 

And you must not think Joe Bell was to escape. 

‘* Why were you talking in prayer-time, Joseph ?"’ 
asked the teacher. 

‘«] wasn't talkin’, I was—I was—"’ 

‘« Well, Joseph, what were you doing ?’’ 

‘«I was asking God not to let them two boys tease 
me so bad,'’ blurted out the new scholar, and in- 
stantly there were two boys with red, tell-tale faces in 
that school. 

‘« He didn’t say our names,’ whispered Henry, as 
the tide of children poured out of the little school- 
house. ‘‘ Come long ; let's run and hide under the 
hedge.”’ 

But John hung back. His zest for the sport was 

one. 
‘«Come ‘long, I say,’’ urged Henry ; ‘‘ nobody’ ll 
know where we are goin’.’’ 

‘« Maybe not,’’ agreed John reluctantly, ‘* but you 
see he’s done called God's attention to us !’’ 

John is an old man now, but he has never forgotten 
how the feeling that God’s attention had been called to 
him held him back, many times, from wrong-doing. 

LEXINGTON, VA. 
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When the American Sunday-School Was New 


The Sixteenth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip E. Howard 





MERICAN life can hardly be said to 
have felt the influence of the Sunday- 
school before 1815-20. As late as 
1814, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher 
_f tt 4 bef preached his famous sermon on ‘‘ The 
Ve Meg Waste Places of New England,’’ in 
bra Gee which he pointed out the good that 
; might be done in meeting the religious 
destitution of his day by systematic religious instruc- 
tion in the home. In 1828, when he republished the 
sermon, he added this note: ‘‘ Since this was written, 
the system of Sabbath-schools has more than realized 
all that at the time had been asked or thought."’ 
Even as late as 1830, it was by no means generally 
accepted that a little child could be taught spiritual 
truths. Rote memorizing of catechism and of Scrip- 
ture was by many supposed to be the nearest approach 
that the child could make to the truth contained in 
the words. This foreshortened view of the child-soul 
totally distorted the popular picture of the Sunday. 
school. ‘* Who would have supposed,’’ said Presi- 
dent Francis Wayland of Brown University, speaking 
of ‘‘ infant schools,’’ then new in America, ‘‘ that the 
memory, the iudgment, the understanding, and the 
conscience of so young a child were already so per- 
fectly formed, and sc susceptibie of improvement ?’’ 
In 1824, in the Seventh Annual Report of the Phila- 
delphia Sunday and Adult School Union, the prede- 
cessor of the American Sunday-School Union, it was 
given as a striking fact that ‘‘in St. James’ Sunday- 







school, Lancaster [Pennsylvania] there are some 
pious chi/dren,’’ —the word ‘‘ children'’ appearing in 
italics. The report is distinguished also by this re- 


markable statement, that in one of the Delaware 
County schools [in Pennsylvania] ‘‘ a boy has made a 
public profession of religion.’’* 

When, a few years earlier than this, Harriet Lath- 
rop, as a young girl, gathered a little group of chil- 
dren for Bible study in the gallery of the First Church 
in Norwich Town, Connecticut, she was soon forbid- 
den the use of the gallery, and withdrew to a near-by 
schoolhouse, from which she was ousted by public 
sentiment and by her pastor. Henry Clay Trumbull 
was told by an eye-witness that ‘‘ when the old pastor 
of the church passed the schoolhouse where this 
young teacher had her Sunday-school for a season, he 
shook his ivory-headed cane toward the building, and 
said, in honest indignation, ‘‘ You imps of Satan, 
doing the Devil's work !'’* 

Harriet Lathrop began again, and this time on the 
church steps. The American Sunday-school had not 
yet crossed the threshold of the house of God. Her 
little school survived. It was back in the church 
gallery before long. Harriet Lathrop was the means 
of leading her whole family to Christ, and she became 
the wife of the Rev. Dr. Miron Winslow, a missionary 
to Ceylon. Mr. Trumbull attended the fiftieth anni- 





1 From an address by H. Clay Trumbull, in the National ——— 
school areroragren 1869. 


2 Trumbull’s ‘* Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School,” p, 128 


versary of her Sunday-schooil, and heard the pastor 
pay a glowing tribute to her memory, as he read the 
names of twenty-six ministers and missionaries who 
had gone out from the school. 

That the modern Sunday-school was designed pri- 
marily for the children of the poor is a fact that kept 
the institution from reaching all whom it might have 
reached in its American beginnings. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher was one of the more daring spirits who broke 
away from the prevailing ideas on this point, by taking 
his own children to Sunday-school, and by inducing 
his neighbors to do likewise. His radical departure 
from the custom of the day was widely discussed, and 
was projected in its results far beyond his own neigh- 
borhood, until throughout the land the children of 
the needy well-to-do were having privileges of Bible 
study not inferior to those hitherto accepted almost 
exclusively by the children of the poor. * 

When the more far-sighted and faith-filled Sunday- 
school workers of those early days found themselves 
so confonted by prejudice, and when unfriendliness 
to progress, together with narrow conceptions of the 
place of the Sunday-school, seemed to stand squarely 
in the way of the free course which was coveted by 
many for the educational department of the church, 
then united action was clearly demanded. A litera- 
ture must be created for pupils and teachers and offi- 
cers. An exchange of ideas was needed by all in 
order to a fuller understanding of an _ institution 
which gave promise of great achievements. 

At the beginning of the century the Rev. Thomas 
H. Gallaudet had been able to discover thirteen books 
for children, including such productions as ‘‘ Goody 
Two-Shoes,’’ ‘* Blue Beard,’’ and ‘* Who Killed 
Cock Robin?’’ In 1817 the Philadelphia society 
mentioned above began with one book, Mrs. Sher- 
wood's ‘* Little Henry and His Bearer.'’ When the 
American Sunday-School Union took up the work 
of that society in 1824 only eighteen small books of 
the sort appeared in its catalog, whereas three years 
later it was announcing fifty volumes suited to young 
people’s needs, and Sunday-school libraries were 
everywhere common. As early as 1823 a small peri- 
odical for pupils was started in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, called ‘*The Teacher's Offering,’’ which was 
bought by the Sunday-School Union, and issued 
under the title of ‘‘ Youth's: Friend,’ attaining a cir- 
culation of thirteen thousand monthly. Again, in 
1824, the American Sunday-School Magazine was 
issued monthly by the Union as a help to teachers 
and other workers. Thus a beginning was made in 
America in the literature of the Sunday-school, apart 
from that devoted mainly to lesson study and lesson 
teaching. * 

But the printed page was not enough to quicken 
into co-ordinate activity the uninstructed and widely- 


! Pardee’s “ The Sabbath School Index,” p. 18. 


* For an interesting account of these beginnings see Dr. Edwin A. 
Rice’s History of the American Sunday-School Union in the Sunday- 
School Missionar » Jane, 1899, and tris article on Periodical Literature 
for Sunday-Schoo sin The Sunday-Schoot Worid, August, 3909: “ 
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differing elements. In 1791 the ‘‘Society for the 
Institution and Support of First Day or Sunday- 
schools in the City of Philadelphia'' was organized. 
In 1816 two societies were organized in New York 
City, the ‘Female Union Society for the Promotion 
of Sabbath-Schools,’’ and the ‘‘ New York Sunday- 
School Union.’’ In 1817 the foundations of the 
American Sunday-School Union were laid in ‘‘The 
Sunday and Adult School Union "’ in Philadelphia. 

Such societies stood for a sentiment which found its 
expression in unions of a somewhat different charac- 
ter, in city and county and state, when the need for 
mutual stimulus became increasingly apparent. Dur- 
ing the decade 1820-30 local Sunday-school conventions 
were held, as for instance in Hartford county, Connecti- 
cut, where a local union had been in existence since 
1818. In1829 Daviess County, Indiana, was organized 
for this work, and in 1832 the first Indiana State Con- 
vention was held. Some four hundred similar organi- 
zations were reported as in existence by 1830; and 
two years later the first National Sunday-School Con- 
vention met in New York City, gathering again in 
Philadelphia in 1833 as an adjourned meeting. * 

Convention work, state and national, languished 
until the fifties, although in 1846 Stephen Paxson, 
that famous and beloved missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union, held the first of his ever-widen- 
ing series of county and local conventions, in Win- 
chester, Illinois. ® The Maryland Sunday - School 
Union was organized in 1845 ; a state convention 
was held in Massachusetts in 1855; another for 
New York, at Albany, in 1857, and later in that year 
the firsi Connecticut State Convention was held in 
Hartford. 

In March, 1857, the friends of Sunday-schools in 
Hartford and New Haven, after consultation with 
others in various parts of the state, called a conven- 
tion of Sunday-school teachers, to meet in Hartford 
for two days, April 28-29. When the convention had 
been called to order by A. G. Hammond, of Hartford, 
Albert Day, of that city, was chosen president ; the 
Hon. Thomas S. Williams, Henry Trumbull’s former 
Sunday-school teacher, first vice-president ; and first 
in the list of secretaries appears the name of H. Clay 
Trumbull. 

At this gathering Mr. Trumbull made his first con- 
vention speech. It was characteristic of him that he 
never dealt with any theme from the purely academic 
point of view. He spoke and wrote out of experience, 
and, having a vivid memory and a finely adjusted 
sense of analogy, he could take a theme, turn it over 
and over, in and out, analyzing it, comparing it, illus- 
trating it, with a convincing thoroughness and illu- 
minating picturesqueness which the mere theorist 
could by no means attain. Upon this occasion, Mr. 
Trumbull spoke in defense of the entertaining of 
scholars in mission schools, as over against the com- 
mon opinion that nothing entertaining or captivating 
could possibly be religious. 

‘* Such children,'’ said he, ‘* have [at the start] of 
course no love for the Sabbath school, and no desire 
to be content there. ... Abstain from mere confer- 
ence-room commonplaces, and feel you must interest 
your scholars at any cost and in any way. ‘ Why 
do you wish to leave your class?’ asked Mr. Hawley 
[the city missionary] of .a little girl who requested to 
be put under the care of another teacher. ‘ Because 
my teacher don’t talk about anything but the les- 
son!’ was the reply. And a great truth was con- 
veyed in that answer. With them [the mission chil- 
dren] you must strike out from the beaten track of 
instruction, and lead the way through green fields to 
the strait and narrow path you would have them 
eventually take....In all our Saviour’s teaching 
while on earth, it seemed his first object to interest 
his listeners. He told charming stories, he spoke in 
beautiful imagery, he presented truth in attractive 
allegories, ‘and without a parable spake he not unto 
them.’ . He understood human nature, and by his 
endeavors to interest while he labored to profit, gath- 
ered listening crowds about him."’ 

The Connecticut State Sabbath-school Teachers’ 
Association was organized at this convention, and 
Henry Clay Trumbull was appointed secretary for 
Hartford County. He was assigned the duty of pre- 
paring the convention report for printing, and of 
tabulating a statistical report on the basis of the facts 
which the county secretaries were to secure under his 
direction. To his work under these assignments, Mr. 
Trumbull's most significant early contributions to Sun- 
day-school progress are directly traceable. 


PHILADELPHIA. I 
's 





1 For an account of this period with citation of authorities see “ Suil- 
day-School Movements in America,” by Marianma UC. Brown. | 


3 A&A Fruitful 'Life,”” by B: Paxson Drury, pp. 43, 164. 
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ORDS stand for ideas. Ideas stand 

for things. These things may be 
objects in nature or they may be re- 
lations discerned in the soul. We 
need not raise the question whether 
or not we can think without sym- 
bols. The important fact to keep 
in mind is that we think with these 
words. Hence it is of great signifi- 
cance that we know what content 
the word carries, what it means to the child. We all 
know the ludicrous blunders made by children when 
they use words whose meanings are not clear. It is 
not necessary to specify. Since words are the tools 
of thought, it is of first moment that the exact use of 
each tool be understood by the user. 

When I was a youth, I became in some way con- 
fused over cemetery and seminary. I was not quite 
sure which word named the institution to which 
young ladies were sent to be educated. It is my 
opinion that somewhere I had poor teaching on this 
point. Asa result, I have been forced to eliminate 
both words from my vocabulary. I use instead grave- 
yard and boarding-school. How long I used these 
words interchangeably before I became aware of my 
blunder I do not know. There is only one way to be 
certain that the word signifies what it should, —that is 
by furnishing occasions for its use by the pupil in 
giving expression to his own thoughts. Do not over- 
look the fact that the word is to be used in expressing 
his own thoughts. Many words are used by pupils 
in quotations from the Bible, and from the sayings of 
the teacher, that are entirely void of meaning to the 
pupil. Children are rather fond of picking up words 
and using them in fantastic ways. They are not yet 
aware of the vital worth of exact meaning. The 
teacher must understand the need, and seek to give 
the word its right content. 





- 

We have heretofore considered how difficult it ts to 
secure right conditions for study, right attitude of soul 
in the teaching process, For this added reason we 
should be careful that the word as a tool of thought 
is clearly comprehended, I have placed emphasis 
upon this phase of teaching in order to make mean- 
ingful an educational law: The powers of the soul are 
developed and trained only by occasioning their right 
activity. It is the act of the soul upon the fact of 
knowledge that is most significant. Ponder this well. 
We see again how impossible it is to be content to 
tell facts to pupils, no matter how receptive their 
minds may be. We talk too much to our pupils. 
We do not encourage them to talk, It is what they 
say to you, what they think before they say it, and 
what they think it with, that is most important. 

The teacher will at every point aim to occasion a 
maximum of mental activity by the pupil. He will 
so put his points, so arrange his statements, that the 
pupil will from pure interest exercise the powers of 
the soul to the limit. This means that the teacher 
will exclude all irrelevant matter and include all per- 
tinent matter. It also means that the teacher will so 
master the theme, so organize the subject-matter of 
the lesson, so formulate his method, that the pupil's 
attention will inevitably be secured, Cut out all dis- 
cussion that is irrelevant. I’ ve known teachers whose 
inadequate preparation unfitted them to teach the 
lesson. As a makeshift they digressed into subjects 
that were wholly without relation to the purpose of 
the recitation, and subjects that were in themselves 
practically useless. The fault here is obvious. The 
teacher did not comprehend the significance of a 
great opportunity. Better not teach than to teach 
error, Better not teach than to teach fragmentarily. 
Better not teach than to teach flippantly. Best of all, 
teach well. You can, if you will. It may cost effort, 
but anything we do that is worth doing is done at the 

__ Price of effort. To illuminate a soul is worth the 
effort. To enthrone God, sacred and secure, in a 
child's spirit is not a task, but a privilege. All teach- 
ing is opportunity. 

In presenting the lesson the teacher will bear in 
mind that the wise use of questions is a potent process 
in securing soul activity. Do you understand the 
fine art of questioning? When the teacher presents 

all the data of the lesson in narrative form, that is, in 

the form of a story, the mind of the pupil is fre- 


‘ 
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quently in a passive or receptive condition. The 
pupil feels much like a passenger on a train, —the 
thing to do is to settle down comfortably, trust to the 
officials to attend to every detail of the journey, and 
wait patiently and submissively until the conductor 
calls out the destination. The passenger has been 
carried along without effort on his part. So it may be 
in your class. The pupils resign themselves to your 
tender care, trust your ability to see them safely 
through the lesson, and themselves take no active 
part in the process. But is this teaching? 

What, then, is the value of the question as a teach- 
ing agency? The question has always been regarded 
as a most important means of stimulating thought, 
and of creating knowledge in the soul. Direct teach- 
ing is too frequently tellifig, and telling is always poor 
teaching. Indirect teaching is usually good teaching. 
It aims to stimulate inquiry in the soul of the learner. 
It leads him to discover truth for himself. He has, 
as a result, the joy of discovery, the added power of 
increased thought-ability due to the exercise of his 
powers, and the fuller inter-relation of his facts of 
knowledge one with another. _ 

The soul is so constituted that its own products, the 
products of its own activity, yield for it the longest 
measure of joy. The student in botany who finds in 
some sequestered nook a rare and early blossom is 
overjoyed. He has made a discovery so delightfully 
surprising that for the time he thinks and talks only 
of the thing that has so enraptured him. So is the 
feeling in the pupil when in answer to a wise ques- 
tioner he finds new truth full-born in his soul. 

When the narrative of facts is, at a prudently-con- 
sidered interval, broken to ask a question, the whole 
mental complex.is changed. The passive and recep- 
tive quality of soul is changed to an active and ex- 
pressive quality. The tension of actual. thought is 
felt. “The powers of the soul are in action. They are 
thus quickened to act by the use of the question. .Do 
you see how.this really occurs, now. in your own 
thought processes? This power of the question to 
compel active states of soul results in the strengthen- 
ing of the powers thus exercised. They obey the 
well-known law, development by exercise. 


The most significant gain to the learner, under wise 
questioning, is due to the fact that when a question is 
unanswered in the soul, it stands as a menace and as 
a challenge to all knowledge in the soul. Instantly 
all that we know is marshaled in review before the 
new and unrecognized thing in consciousness. This 
calling upon all that we know to identify what is new 
is of far-reaching value. It gives us many-sided re- 
lational knowledge. Each relation set up is an enrich- 
mentof thesoul, Each relation discovered is a new fact 
of knowledge in the soul. Each answer formulated and 
pronounced is a strengthening and significant influ- 
ence in giving quality and character to the whole 
mental complex. 

There are three types of questions that may be re- 
garded as of sufficient value to be considered in this 
discussion,—the direct question, the Socratic ques- 
tion, and the Master s question. 

The direct question asks for specific data possessed 
by the pupil as a result of his study. \t is a common 
and useful form of teaching. ‘* What is the lesson 
for the day?’ ‘* What is the Golden Text?’’ ‘*What 
persons are presented in this lesson?’’ These are 
types of the direct question. In its use the teacher 
assumes that the pupil has had time and data for 
study. The question is a means of testing the fidelity 
of the pupil to his assigned task, Then the direct 
question is necessarily limited as a teaching agency 
to that aspect of the instructional process usually re- 
garded as the test, the review, or the examination. 
It is of use also in revealing to the teacher the inade- 
quacy or inequality of the learner's preparation. 
Thus the teacher has a means of proving his pupils, 
and of teaching most carefully and fully these things 
which the pupil failed properly to grasp. The result 
should be an adequate and equal arrangement of the 
facts of knowledge in the student's soul. His educa- 
tion may then be said to develop harmoniously all 
the powers of the soul. 

Socrates was the wisest teacher of ancient Greece. 
His method was unequaled among all his country- 
men. His pupils were as loyal, as devoted, as enthu- 
siastic, as one could wish for. He was brave enough 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XIV. Soul-Activity Through Words and Questions 


to die for his beliefs, and he was skilful enough to 
impress his beliefs indelibly upon his pupils. How 
did he teach? Under direct questioning the teacher 
assumes that by study the pupil acquires the answer 
to the question. Socrates assumed that all truth is 
inherent in each soul. But the individual is not 
aware of the content of his soul. The vital function 
of education is to make each soul aware of its own 
content. How is that to be done? By such a ju- 
dicious use of questions as to lead each unknown ele- 
ment of knowledge in the soul to reveal its identity and 
its relation to all other elements of knowledge in the 
soul. Thus without education we know not what is 
innately in the soul. Education is the process of self- 
comprehension. ‘*‘ Know thyself’’ was his motto, 
He uses the question as a potent means of attaining 
the end indicated. But his presupposition is wrong. 
We no longer think or believe that all knowledge is 
innately set in each soul by some power not ourselves. 
We believe that knowledge arises in the soul by reason 
of the presentation of objects from without, through 
sensation to consciousness. The soul God gives. Its 
capacities he sets. Its content we build, 

Jesus used the direct question, as we all do when 
we desire to test the fidelity of preparation in our 
pupils. But he used a type of question unique in 
teaching. He assumes that primary knowledge in 
the soul arises from presenting things to the senses. 
That these sense-presentations are often vague and 
apparently contradicting, and hence confusing, he 
also assumed. He uses the question to break up vague, 
confusing, and uncertain knowledge, and to set in its 
place clear, distinct, and certain knowledge. 


rod 


In the north country, beyond the Sea of Galilee, 
Jesus sat with a chosen group of his disciples. He 
asked them a question ; ‘‘Whom do men say that I 
am?’’ . The disciples gave in reply the conjectures 
of the people. Some said Moses, some Elias, some 
Jeremias, and some one of the prophets. Then into 
this group of guesses he sets a second question : ‘* But 
whom say ye that I am?’’ This question dispelled 
all doubt, It crystallized conviction, It established 
clear knowledge. Thus the wise teacher understood 
how important it is to call up in the mind of the 
learner every possible explanation, and then, when 
the mind is balancing the issues, to put forward a 
question whose answer lifts the learner to a declaration 
of an opinion and the formulation of a conviction 
never again to be subject to revision. To drive a 
soul to the final and conclusive statement of truth is 
always of moment in the teaching process. 

To question wisely is to catch glimpses of the inner 
life, the secret thoughts, the vital forces of a soul. 
It must be done in a spirit of loving concern for the 
pupil, The more intimately the life of the pupil is 
known, the more sacred becomes the office of teacher. 
Kinship of spirit is the best warrant to teach. 





QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in Teacher-Training Classes 


What reasons do you have for teaching the mean- 
ing of words carefully ? 


Should religious truth be set in more vague terms 
than other truth ? 


Explain clearly the value of the right activity of the 
mental process. 


What are you doing to aid your pupil to clear 
views ? 

Some questions are pertinent, some are imperti- 
tinent. Explain and illustrate. 


Enumerate the values of the question as a form of 
teaching. 


What types of questions are wise? Why? 

Study your own motive in questioning your pupil. 

What is the relative value of the question for the 
class and the question for the individual ? 

Explain the Socratic question. , 

Discuss the effect upon the pupils of unwise 
questions. 

Frame ten wholly wise questions upon the subject- 
matter of the lesson of this week. 
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LESSON 9. FEBRUARY 26. THE MIRACLE OF THE LOAVES AND FISHES 


John 6: 1-14. (Read John 6: 1-71.) Memory verses: 11, 12 


Golden Text: I am the living bread which came down from heaven.—John 6 : §1* 





COMMON VERSION 


1 After these things Jesus went over the sea 
of Galilee, which is ¢he sea of Tiberias. 

2 And a great multitude followed him, be- 
cause they saw his miracles which he did on 
them that were diseased. 

3 And Jesus went up into a mountain, and 
there he sat with his disciples. 

4 And the passover, a feast of the Jews, was 


nigh. 

: q When Jesus then lifted up Ais eyes, and 
saw a great company come unto him, he saith 
unto Philip, Whence shall we buy bread, that 
these may eat ? 

6 And this he said to prove him: for he 
himself knew what he would do. 

7 Philip answered him, Two hundred penny- 
worth of bread is not sufficient for them, that 
every one of them may take a little. 

8 One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Pe- 
ter’s brother, saith unto him, 

9 There is a lad here, which hath five bar- 
ley loaves, and two small fishes : but what are 
they among so many? 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 After these things Jesus went away to the 
other side of the sea of Galilee, which is ¢he 
sea of Tiberias. 2 And a great multitude fol- 
lowed him, because they beheld the signs 
which he did on them that were sick. 3 And 
Jesus went up into the mountain, and there 
he sat with his disciples. 4 Now the pass- 
over, the feast of the Jews, was at hand. 5 
Jesus therefore lifting up his eyes, and seeing 
that a great multitude cometh unto him, saith 
unto Philip, Whence are we to buy ! bread, 
that these may eat? 6 And this he said to 
prove him ; for he himself knew what he would 
do. 7 Philip answered him, Two hundred 
3 shillings’ worth of ! bread is not sufficient for 
them, that every one may take a little. 8 One 
of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, 
saith unto him, 9 There is a lad here, who hath 
five barley loaves, and two fishes: but what 


COMMON VERSION 


Now there was much grass in the place. So 
the men sat down, in number about five thou- 
sand. 

11 And Jesus took the loaves ; and when he 
had given thanks, he distributed to the disci- 
ples, and the disciples to them that were set 
down ; and likewise of the fishes as much as 
they would. 

12 When they were filled, he said unto his 
disciples, Gather up the fragments that re- 
main, that nothing be lost. 

13 Therefore they gathered ‘hem together, 
and filled twelve baskets with the fragments of 
the five barley lbaves, which remained over 
and above unto them that had eaten. 

14 Then those men, when they had seen the 
miracle that Jesus did, said, This is of a truth 
that prophet that should come into the world. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Make the people sit down. Now there was 
much grass in the place. So the men sat 
down, in number about five thousand. 11 Je- 
sus therefore took the loaves; and having 
given thanks, he distributed to them that were 
set down; likewise also of the fishes as much 
as they would. 12 And when they were filled, 
he saith unto his disciples, Gather up the 
broken pieces which remain over, that noth- 
ing be lost. 13 So they gathered them up, 
and filled twelve baskets with broken 
pieces from the five barley loaves, which re- 
mained over unto them that had eaten. 14 
When therefore the people saw the * sign 
which he did, they said, This is of a truth the 
prophet that cometh into the world. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—I am the living bread which came down out of heaven. 
1 Gr. loaves. * The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth about eight pence halfpenny, or nearly 


seventeen cents. 


8 Some ancient authorities read signs. 


PRONUNCIATION.—Tiberias, Ti-bé’ri-as. 























to And esus said, Make the men sit down. 


‘The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OW much do we have to give up when we follow 
Jesus? There are some very contradictory 
views on that question, as you are likely to 

discover if you ask it in your class. The answer 
that your pupils make ought to give 7a a pretty 
good idea of their real attitude toward Christ, and 
their understanding of his service. Perhaps ‘‘ Every- 
thing and nothing,” as your own answer, will set 
your pupils to thinking. 

f one thing we may be certain: The more com- 
pletely we surrender everything to Christ, the more 
surely and continually do we realize that serving him 
means giving up nothing—that is worth while. And 
we may confidently include in this consideration 
things temporal as well as things spiritual. More 
and more the world is realizing that Christ’s followers 
are likely to have the best of things temporal as well 
as the best of spiritual blessings. This truth is not 
so often recognized as the other, and it is sure to be 
warmly contested ; but it is being proved true more 
abundantly with every passing day and year. Christ’s 
ministry was filled with evidences of it. The ** sign” 
which John records for us this week was one of these 
evidences. 

Now you have brought your pupils’ involuntary 
interest, which Professor Brumbaugh tells us is the 
most “effective kind of interest, to the lesson itself, 
and the test of good teaching is to hold it there. A 
sl’» of paper, blank, on which you will quickly sketch 
the outlines of Palestine oad then get a pupil to 
locate the last point at which we left Jesus, will con- 
tinue to hold almost any class. This will be a good 
time to introduce the five minutes or so of Dr. Hurl- 
but’s travel study. 

Between last week’s incident and this week’s a 
multitude of events have occurred. Jesus needed 
rest, and sought it. What right had the selfish 
crowds to interfere with that rest? Had he any duty 
toward them? The disciples and we would probably 
answer ‘‘none”’ to both questions. How did Jesus 
look at the matter? How did he always seem to 
look at interruptions in his life? While we know 
that our Lord's chief interest lay always in the spir- 
itual life of his people, yet John’s record of that da 
was only of Christ’s provision for their temporal need. 
That need was met overflowingly, beyond their high- 
est expectations. 

That is the way God always works. He is more 
interested in supplying all our needs, earthly and 
spiritual both, than we are. This is not to be our 
reason for giving ourselves to him. The moment we 
look upon his service, like ‘‘ honesty,” as ‘‘ the best 
policy,’ we have ceased to serve him. The moment 
we offer him all that we have or might have, he gives 
us more than we have given him. 

Of course, it was not ause they had given them- 
selves to Christ’s service that the multitude in this 
lesson were supplied with bread. He made that very 
clear to them the nextday. Their seeking was purely 
selfish. His providing might have helped them to 
see him as he was, but they would not have it so. 
His bountiful providing for men to-day does not 
always lead men to him. 

But Jesus is a Saviour of men, as well as of souls, 
and Jesus cares for men’s needs, as well as for souls’ 
needs. When we are willing to starve for him if he 
asks it, we shall be filled. his is one of the ee | 
joyous notes in the Gospel of life; life filled.wit 


are these among so many? 


10 Jesus said, 


b © & * 


every thing ; life more abundantly ; the adding 
of ‘all these things” unto them who “ seek first” the 
kingdom. 

ae 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue. 


The gathering of ‘* broken pieces’’ was not a parsimo- 
nious sweeping up of crumbs (Riddle, v. 12). 

Sign-seeking is the East’s characteristic (Howie, 1). 

Money values are still unchanged in parts of Syria 
and Palestine (Howie, 2). 

Barley loaves still a staple in the Holy Land (Howie, 3). 

Christ always knows the way out of the difficulty) 
(Banks, 1). 

No angel could fill a boy’s place in the world (Banks, 2), 

‘** The real helpfulness of the average boy is one of the 
sublimities of the universe ’’ (Goss, 2). 

The precious value of fragments (Banks, 4). 

Each moment tests our fitness for the next (Goss, 1). 

Emptiness has its blessings too (Goss, 3). 

No one ever lost all by giving all (Dunning, 5). 

Christ blesses men through men (Dunning, 6). 
. What shall we do when we are rebuffed? (Dunning, 
» 9). 
the omnipotence of impotence (McLaren, 6). 


“ 


The divine compassion is never content with feel- 
ing sorry for folks. 
‘pe 


Traveling in the Lord’s Land 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday Schoo! Times 

Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents for each quar- 
ter’s set). 

We may assume that by this time your class is 
well informed upon the map of New Testament 
Palestine, which has been studied and reviewed 
more than once. If there is any doubt of their 
knowledge, let the review be taken once more, fol- 
lowing the order given at the beginning of Lesson 8. 

We have noticed three journeys of Jesus in the 
Galilzan year. ; 

1. The rejection at Nazareth (Cana, Capernaum, 
Nazareth, Capernaum). 

2. The tour of eastern Galilee (Capernaum, through 
eastern Galilee and return). 

3. A journey to Jerusalem (Capernaum, through 
the Jordan Valley, Jerusalem, and return). 

Between last week’s lesson and this intervened the 
greater part of a year, and at least five journeys. 

4. The mountain “wae from Capernaum to the 
mountain where the twelve apostles were chosen 
and the Sermon on the Mount was given. This 
mountain is generally supposed to be Kurun Hattin, 
a double-peaked mountain, about ten miles south- 
west of Capernaum (a quarter of an inch on our 
scale), and about five miles west ot the lake. From 


this mountain Jesus returned with his disciples to 
Capernaum (fourth journey, Capernaum, ** the moun- 
tain,” and return). 

5. The tour in southern Galilee, from Capernaum 
to Nain, thence through Galilee, returning to Caper- 
naum (Luke 7: 11 to 8 $ 


3).. Nain we locate on the 
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eastern edge of the Plain of Esdraelon, fifteen miles 
southwest of the southern end of the Sea of Galilee, 
and thirteen miles west of the River Jordan (fifth 
journey, Capernaum, Nain, southern Galilee, and 
Capernaum. 

6. The voyage across the lake. With his disciples, 
Jesus crossed the lake, meeting and stilling the 
tempest on the way. At Gergesa (Old Version, 
‘*the country of the Gergesenes ;” New Version, 
**country of the Gerasenes’”’), he restored the de- 
moniac. To locate Gergesa, find a point in the Sea 
of Galilee five miles from the northern end, and 
eight miles from the southern end. East of this 
place on the shore place Gergesa, After the mira- 
cle, he returned to Capernaum (sixth journey, Caper- 
naum, Gergesa, Capernaum). 

7. The tour in central Galilee,—a second visit to 
Nazareth, but, like the first visit, unsuccessful, fol- 
lowed by a journey through Galilee and return to 
Capernaum (seventh journey, Capernaum, Nazareth, 
Galilee, Capernaum). 

8. The last journey of this period includes the les- 
son on ‘‘ The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes.” 
— sailed across the northern end of the lake to 

ethsaida (location already noted), found a multi- 
tude, taught them, fed them, sent them away, walked 
upon the sea at re landed on a plain three or four 
miles southwest of Capernaum, and returned to the 
city (eighth journey, Capernaum, Bethsaida, Caper- 
naum). 

The eight journeys of this year, the Galilean minis- 
try, should be reviewed until each pupil can draw 
them on the map, and narrate the events connected 
with them. 

Soutnw Orancg, N. J. 
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it is a good deal easier to recognize our problems 
than it is to remember His power. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


HE healing of the infirm man on the Sabbath led 
to persecution of Jesus by the Jews, who then 
sought to kill him because he ‘‘ called God his 

own Father, making himself equal with God” (John 
5:18). A discourse to the hostile Jews follows. The 
evangelist passes over the ministry in Galilee (prob- 
ably because it furnishes few illustrations of unbe- 
lief), up to a point just before the third passover 
(v. 4). The events of the intervening year include 
all those recorded by the synoptists from the Sab- 
bath controversies to the return of the twelve, which 
immediately preceded the lesson. 

Place.—An uninhabited locality on the northeast 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, not far from Bethsaida 
Julias (Luke g: 10). 

Time.— Shortly before a passover ; the third, accord- 
ing to the view stated in my notes on the last lesson. 
The date assigned is, therefore, the latter part of , 
March or the beginning of April, year of Rome ,; 
782,—that is, A. D. 29. 

Persons.—Jesus, the twelve disciples, Philip and \ 
Andrew being specially mentioned (both of the first ® 

oup that followed Jesus); a lad who had “ five”! 

arley loaves and two fishes;” a great multitude, 
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numbering ‘‘ five thousand men, besides women and 
children” (Matthew). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—A/ter these things: A year after (see 
above).— Went away to the other side: More exact 
than ‘went over.” -—7he sea of Galilee: Luke once 
calls it lake of Gennesaret; so Josephus.— Which is 
the sea of Tiberias: John, writing later, adds this 
explanation, The name was taken from the capital 
7 of Galilee, and was better known to Gentiles. 

ferse 2.—A great multitude followed him: 
Going on foot round the head of the Lake (Mark 6: 
33).—The signs: Those in Galilee, narrated in the 
other Gospels. 

Verse 3.— 7he mountain: The high land east of the 
lake; not necessarily some particular mountain. 
‘*Came forth” (Matthew and Mark) probably refers 
to his coming from this retirement. 

Verse 4.—Now the passover, ay ph of the Jews, 
was at hand; ** The feast,’ the chief one. As this 
miracle is recorded by all four evangelists its position 
in the accounts largely determines their chronology. 

Verse 5.—/esus therefore lifting up his eyes: The 
participial construction is literal and more forcible. — 
Saith unto Philip: The order of events is probably : 
(t) This question te Philip; (2) the general conversa- 
tion with the twelve, narrated in the other gospels; 
(3) the coming of Andrew (v. 8). Bread: Greek, 
‘*loaves.” The flat cakes then in use. 





Verse 6.—7o prove him: The word is that usually | 


rendered ‘‘tempt,” but its exact sense is, to put toa 
test, to try. This verse is one of the comments 
peculiar to this Gospel. 

Verse 7.—7wo hundred shillings’ worth: This 
would be about thirty-four dollars, but its purchasing 
power would be much greater. ‘‘ Penny” is an in- 
oe rendering of the word denarius here used. 
Mark mentions the same amount in the answer of 
the disciples to our Lord's command: ‘‘ Give ye them 
to eat."" Hence the other disciples probably chimed 
in with Philip at this point. Possibly this was the 
amount of money the twelve had. 

Verse 9.—A fad here: Peculiar to John.—Five 


al 


The Bread for 


By Alexander 


HAPTER 5 left our Lord in Jerusalem; here we 
find him back in Galilee. John neither men- 
tions nor explains his return, but from the 

other Gospels we learn that it was occasioned by 
several concurrent causes, the news of the death of 
the Baptist and of Herod’s alarm at hearing of 
Jesus, as well as the need of the disciples for rest 
after their mission. But little rest was possible. 

Verse 2 describes the habitual demeanor of the 
mob of staring onlookers, agape for miracles, who 
‘*pressed and thronged” him, careless of his weari- 
ness or need of seclusion. ‘The synoptists tell us 
that the crossing to the other side of the lake was in 
order to shake them off for a breathing space; but 
they were not to be balked, and, as soon as they 
saw where he was directing the boat, set off round 
the head of the lake in full cry after him. John 
tells us that on landing he went a little way up the 
encircling mountain, and there ‘“‘sat down” for a 
quiet moment with the disciples. But the pause was 
brief. Scarcely had he been seated and begun to 
feel the blessed stillness, when he saw the crowd 
coming straight for him. Its coming shattered the 
hope of a little silence and repose, and summoned 

esus again to work. We are apt to be intolerant of 
interruptions of our leisure hours and to meet in- 
truders on these with scant welcome. Let us learn 
from Jesus a better way. 

The conversation with Philip is recorded by John 
only, and adds much to the story, for it tells-us that 
the thought of the needs of the crowd sprang in 
Jesus’ heart as soon as he saw them coming, and 
that it was not the disciples in the evening, but our 
Lord in the morning, who first raised the question 
and dropped it into Philip's mind to work there all 
day. Why should Jesus have charged himself with 
seapenatelis for feeding the crowd? He had not 
summoned them to that ‘‘desert place." Is this not 
an instance of his swift and clear-sighted percep- 
tion of wants of which we ourselves are all unaware, 
and a blessed assurance to us that he is ‘the 
Saviour of the body,” and considers aoe too 
smali for his sympathetic care which is large 
enough to burden us? 

But why did Jesus select Philip? Probably be- 
cause of his character, which is well marked in the 
Gospels. He was a matter-of-fact person, with a 
strong bias toward the visible (John 1: 46; 14: 8). 
He would look at the question in a business-like 
way, and in the light of figures. He was the very 
man to feel the full difficulty of doing as Jesus 
seemed to intend. Men of that type are very useful 
in checking quixotic schemes of benevolence. . Many 
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barley loaves: ‘‘ Barley” was used by the poorer 
classes. Peculiar to John.—7wo fries : The other 
evangelists use a different term. Here the reference 
is to stall, dried fish. This verse probably belongs 
after the command (Mark): ‘‘ How many loaves have 
ye? Go and see.""—What are these among so many ? 
The same feeling is expressed in the other accounts. 

Verse 10.—Make the people: Not ‘‘men,” in dis- 
tinction from women; so in verse 14. Sit down: That 
is, recline.—Much grass: Showing that it was in 
the spring. Mark speaks of ‘‘ green grass.""—So the 
men: **Men” indistinction from women and children. 
—About five thousand: So all the accounts. Mark 
describes the orderly arrangement of the multitude. 

Verse 11.—Having given thanks, he distributed 
fo them that were set down: This briefer form is 
better attested. The longer one is filled out from the 
other accounts. sary omits to notice the ‘' break- 
ing,”’ but it is implied in verses 12,13. Matthew and 
Mark, by the tense used, suggest that the food was 
multiplied in our Lord's hands, and ‘‘distributed” 
here implies this. 

Verse 12.—T7he broken pieces: Not refuse and 
crumbs, as fragments now suggest, but the clean 
edible broken pieces remaining for distribution.—- 
That nothing be lust: The usual ‘economy of the 
supernatural” in our Lord’s signs. 

Terse 13.-—Z7welve baskets: Small ones, probably 
carried by the apostles on their journeys. So all the 
accounts. Another term occurs in connection with 
the feeding of the four thousand. 

Verse 14.—T7he sign: The plural has less support 
than the singular, and “Jesus” is rly attested. 
—The prophet that cometh into the world; Not 
necessarily the Messiah, though some deemed him the 
coming king (v. 15). The latter part of the chapter 
shows their false Messianic notions and their lack of 
real faith. The tide of popularity in Galilee turned 
shortly after this. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The giving of thanks has turned many a barren 
board into a banquet. 


a 


the 
McLaren, D.D. 


a heart-break would be saved if there were a Philip 
called in to the counsels of enthusiastic Christians 
to bring a douche of cold calculation to bear on their 
fiery zeal. Christian enterprise counts the difficulties 
before it begins to work. 

The conviction of the inadequacy of their resources 
was exactly what Jesus wished to print on Philip’s 
practical mind. Having printed it, he let it work, and 
turned at once to meeting the crowd’s other wants. 

Apparently Philip had told of his conversation, for 
Andrew, who appears now, was a special ally of his 
(John 1: 44; 12: 22), and his mention of the lad with 
his small store is evidently made as in response to 
Jesus’ inquiry inthe morning. Barley bread was poor 
men’s fare. The lad’s provisions were very poor in 
quality, and ludicrously insufficient in quantity. But 
some faint expectation that Jesus could so handle 
them as to make them adequate must have prompted 
Andrew's words, even though they sound as 
depreciatory. Perhaps he named the er little 
store with hesitation, and, as it were, is puliing him- 
self up for his own folly, in his question, ‘‘ But what 
are these among so many?” The truest preparation 
for having our poor resources made sufficient is to be 
fully aware of their insufficiency, and to tell Jesus 
the unvarnished story of their scantiness. It is only 
when we measure our poverty, weakness, ignorance, 
coldness, against a world’s needs, and own to our 
loaves being but of barley bread, and few even of 
that, that Jesus accepts them, and by accepting 
makes them fit for feeding the thousands. 

The disciples were now prepared for the miracle, 
and the poor substratum of loaves and fishes was 
lying before Jesus. But the recipients were still to 
be prepared. And the command to sit down was 
a test, compliance with which indicated a certain 
amount of expectance and a rudimentary trust, at 
least, in Jesus’ power and willingness to give a meal. 
One can fancy the incredulity of some, the expect- 
ance of others, the hei htened anticipation of all, as 
they arranged themselves on the young grass for 
food of which there were no signs. ow they would 
watch his movements! ‘Jesus therefore took the 
loaves.” Yes, he answers the expectant faith that 
does as he bids, and that waits for him to do what he 
thereby has promised. If we seat ourselves at his 
table, 4 will spread his table for his guests, even if 
it is set in the desert, or in the presence of enemies. 

The more than sufficiency of the bread which he gives 
is beautifully brought out in the unused — that 
filled the twelve apostles’ twelve baskets. It was of 
the pieces that had been broken for distribution that 
this great overplus, far more than the five loaves, was 
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made up. There is always a something over in 
Christ’s gifts. There is more in his love than we 
have yet fathomed, more in his grace than we have 
yet appropriated, and all of him that we have yet ex- 
perienced is but as ‘‘an arch through which gleams 
that untraveled world to which we move.” e have 
an infinite Christ, and should be drawing progressive 
life from his life, and cherishing a boundless hope of 
fuller life through endless ages. And all that will 
be unfolded in the deeps of eternity is already given 
to us in the initial gift of Jesus the bread of life for 
earth and heaven. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The spirit was never filled by neglecting the 
body. 
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Lessen-Lia 


Driental 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 


66 ND a Great MULTITUDE FOLLOWED HIM, Br- 
A CAUSE THEY BEHELD THE SIGNS WHICH HE DID 
ON THEM THAT WERE SIck.”—A few days ago 
a stranger from the far North called at my home. 
His means were entirely, and himself nearly, ex- 
hausted ; he was journeying from one place to an- 
other in search of a cure for his invalid son. The 
man could have found qualified preg near his 
home, but no,—like the majority of his class, he is 
impatient, and expects a supernatural cure. Christ's 
way of healing, without the use of drugs and instan- 
taneously, charmed and drew the people, and even 
now any imitation or pretense to the supernatural 
will cause a stir among Orientals. 

‘*Two Hunprep SHILLINGS’ WorTH OF BREAD IS 
NoT SurFicientT.”—The word translated ‘* shilling’ 
is ‘‘denarius " (value about seventeen cents). At the 
time when Philip spoke, this coin represented a labor- 
ing man’s wages for one day (Matt. 20 : 2), and for 
the same amount a laboring man could be hired in 
any part of Syria and Palestine thirty years ago; but 
now his wages are from two to four times the amount 
of Philip’s denarius, penny, or shilling. ‘In some 
parts of Palestine, and at some seasons, a denarius, or 
seventeen cents, is still the standard day’s wages for 
a workingman. In the excavations of Lachish, in 
1891, they ‘* paid very good wages,—about ninepence 
a day to the men, and fivepence to the women;” and 
the same rates obtained in the excavations of Gezer, 
1902-04. A day's wages of a man buy ten pounds of 
barley bread and seven pounds of wheat bread. 

‘*THERE 1s A Lap HERE, WHO HATH Five BARLEY 
Loavges.”—The lad’s five loaves weighed about a 

und, judging from the size of loaves now common 
in Palestine, and would suffice say for two meals. 
Barley bread was in use in the days of Ruth and of 
Gideon (Ruth 3 : 15; Judg. 7: 13; 2 Kings 4 : 42), and 
it is still the staple article of food of the poor + ee 
in Syria. In some districts it is the only bread. 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Jesus Knows 


ND this he said to prove him: for he po wey 
A knew what he would do (v. 6). Two friends 
were one day talking together, when one, who 
was in a very despondent frame of mind, said, ‘‘ Ah, 
I am sure I do not know what I shalldo!” To which 
the other cheerfully replied: ‘‘ What a sweet comfort 
it is that Jesus knows. He knows all about it. You 
may be taken with surprise, but he will not be sur- 
prised. He knows what you will do, and what he 
will do.” 


Only a Boy 

There is a lad here (v. 9). Robert Browning tells 
an old legend in his omy ‘‘The Boy and the 
Angel.” he boy, working at his trade, and thus 
praising God with his faithful work and life, wins 
the heart of the angel, who helps the boy to realize 
his desire to praise , as he imagines, in a more 
splendid way, as a pope. That the boy’s work as he 
becomes priest and pope may not be left undone, the 
angel takes the boy’s place at the work-bench. But 
he soon finds that not even an angel can fill a boy’s 
place. And so there came to Rome another pope, 
and the boy went back to his bench to give the praise 
without which heaven's music was not complete. 


The Growth of Little Things 

Five barley loaves, and two fishes (v. 9). When 
Count Zinzendorf was a boy at school, he founded 
amongst his schoolmates a little guild, which he 
called the ‘‘ Order of the Grain of Mustard Seed.” 
No one supposed it amounted to much, and thought 
it only a boy's whim, but it grew, under the blessing 
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of Jesus, into the great tree of the Moravian Brother- 
hood, whose boughs have blessed the world. 
The Value of Fragments 

Gather up the broken pieces which remain over, 
that nothing be lost (v. 12). A watch-case manu- 
factory, which occupied the same building in New 
York City for pon J years, moved into new quarters. 
Knowing how easily gold wears and rubs, especially 
as it is handled by workmen, it was the custom of 
the firm to save every bit of dust, and all of the 
sweepings of the three floors my occupied, and 
extract the bits of gold lost in the rubbish. Al- 
though this process was quite expensive, it paid well. 
When the manufactory was moved, the firm took up 
all the boards on the three floors, in order to save the 
gold dust that had not been gone up in the 
sweepings. The boards were of ordinary pine, and 
were uced to ashes, and the gold was extracted 
by a chemical process, A large sum in gold was 
thus saved, amounting to many hundreds of dol- 
lars. Although every possible precaution had been 
taken, a vast number of fine particles of gold had 
been ground into the cracks and grains of the 
wood. Some years ago a treasure train brought 
several million dollars in gold from San Francisco to 
New York. When the money was counted, it was 
found to be all right, so far as the number of coins 
went, but in that journey the rubbing together of the 
coins caused the loss of two thousand dollars. In 
this case it was a total loss, for the particles were so 
fine that they could never be recovered. 


West Nyack, N. Y. 
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A little that a small boy gives is better than all 
that great men are able to keep. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND this he said to prove him (v. 6). If you wish 
A to find an explanation of the mysterious and 
often terrible experiences of life, you can do so 
in this brief phrase. They are to ‘‘ prove” you. 
One of my neighbors has invented an automobile 
and is testing it. There is the same sort of bewil- 
dered look upon its face (!) when it goes bounding 
over bumps and whizzing through mud and slfish 
that there is on the face of its maker when he crashes 
u ae an obstacle or crawls through a shadow. 
is Maker is testing him, as he is testing. his machine. 
We do not easily realize that we are always on trial; 
but every moment of our lives is a test of our fitness 
for $he next one. Theodore Thomas never finished 
his examinations. Each time he conducted a sym- 
pep he was on trial for the following. If he ever 
ell below his old level, somebody knew it. If he had 
done so often he would have been cast into the dump. 
No one ever achieves an absolutely secure place. 
Theodore Roosevelt is still being put to the proof, as 
Theodore Thomas was. So, also, is the Czar of Rus- 
sia. The college boy no sconer passes one examina- 
tion than he Kes to begin preparing for another. 
Every one is on trial for his life as much as a mur- 
derer. Nature’s entire detective force is detailed to 
find evidences oF are fit to exist. 

There is a lad here, who hath Pa barley loaves, 
and two fishes (v. 9). Thank God there is a lad 
everywhere! No scene or incident is complete to 
me without a boy in the foreground. It is the glory 
and charm of life that he is always in evidence. 
Wouldn't I give something to know how this little 
fellow happened to be at this particular place just at 
the moment he was wanted with the very things that 
were needed ! Was he going on a picnic, or had he 
been diverted as he was returning home with the 
groceries, or had he been sharp enough to speculate 
on the probable hunger of the crowd? We are cer- 
tain that a lad will always ‘‘be there” ; but from 
what. motive none of us can tell. However, he will 
have the resources for all emergencies in his basket, 
in his pocket, or up his sleeve. In trouble and in 
need turn to the boy whom you will always find at 
yourelbow. The real es of the average boy 
is one of the sublimities of the universe. To be sure, 
he helps you eat your cherries, and he breaks your 
windows, but he helps you over the hardest places 
of your life besides. othing is said about this 
lad having been paid. I think he offered his goods 
as a voluntary contribution ; but if the apostles con- 
fiscated them I'll be responsible for the belief that 
their Master gave him more than an- adequate com- 
pensation. 

And when they were filled (v.12). Which is the 
greatest factor in human progress, a full stomach or 
an. empty one? Both, I say. The soup-house re- 
former affirms that men cannot be saved when their 
stomachs are empty. But neither could they be 
saved if their stomachs were always full. The re- 
demption of the prodigal began when he would fain 
have filled his belly with the husks which the swine 
did eat. Hunger is-a great edueator and reformer. 

Gather up the broken pieces (v. 12). The wisdom 
of Jesus was often more transcendental, but never 
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more practical, This is as truly the voice of God 
apreking as in the beatitudes. Waste is sin, Out 
of fragments are built fortunes, It is an aphorism 
that a French family could be fed on the waste of an 
American family. The secret of modern commercial 
success is to be found, frequently, in by-products, 
and the by-product is waste turned to use, Give me 
what you waste, and you can keep what you use. 
Look out for the broken pieces. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


His fragments are always greater than our 
furnishings. 
ad 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Founder of the Feast 


1. His Haman Need : 
Went away to the other side (1). 
Come ye... apart... and rest (Mark 6: 31, 32). 
He hungered (Mark 11 : 12). 
Wearied with his journey (John 4 : 6). 
Made like unto his brethren (Heb. 2: 17). 
2. His Attractiveness : 
A great multitude followed him (2). 
Ran together . . . and outwent them (Mark 6 : 39). 
Will draw all men unto myself (John 12; 32). 
Every knee should bow (Phil. 2 : 9-11). 
3- His Compassion : 
Into the mountain... there he sat (3). 
He had compassion on them (Matt. 14 : 14). 
As sheep having no —— (Mark 6 : 34). 
He will feed his flock (Isa. 40: 11). 


4- His Porethought: 


He... knew what he would do (5, 7). 
Christ, in whom . . . wisdom and knowledge (Col. 2: 2, 3). 
Riches .. . abound toward us (Eph. 1 : 7-9). 
Depth of the... wisdom and... knowledge (Rom. 11: 
33, 34). 


5- His Use of Helpers : 

There is a lad here (8, 9). 

Having given thanks, he distributed (11). 
Chose the weak things of the world (1 Cor. 1 ; 26-28). 
We are God's fellow-workers (1 Cor. 3 : 9). 
Committed unto us the word (2 Cor. 5 : 18, 19). 
6. His Divine Abundance: 

As much as they would (11). 

Twelve baskets with broken pieces (12, 13). 
Able to do exceeding abundantly (Eph. 3 : 20). 
Supply every need of yours (Phil. 4 : 19). 

Able to make all grace abound (2 Cor. g : 8). 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


* Monday.—John 6: 1-14. . . Miracle of the loaves and fishes 
Tuesday.—John 6: 25-40... .. ws eee-s The bread of life 
Wednesday.—John 6:41-5St.....4. Believe, and live ! 
Thursday.—Mark8:1-9...... . The seven loaves 
Friday.— Exodus 16: 11-18. ......... . The manna 
Saturday.—1 Kings 17:8-16...... The handful of meal 
Sunday.—Psalm 107: 1-9. ... .. + « Filled and satisfied 
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When God is through with our gifts, there is 
always more left than there was at }} rst. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HEN schools have no maps at all,—then what ? 

Draw your own outline map on the board. 

This is not difficult. Draw the coast outline 

of Palestine. Add the Jordan, with the Sea of Gali- 

lee, and the Dead Sea. Then add the town or towns 

with which the lesson deals. In this lesson mark the 

site of Capernaum and that of Bethsaida. The school 

is always interested in work of this kind. With a 
little practise any one can do it effectively. 

Review,.—Call for title and Golden Text. I see a 
little fishing-boat on the Sea of Galilee. Who are in 
it? Who are these following that ship by land? 
All day Jesus teaches them, and when evening comes 
he wants to give them food. I hear Jesus asking 
Philip a question. What is it? What does Philip 
reply? atdoes Andrew say? Here comes a lad 
with a basket in his hands. hat is there in the 
basket? Now what does Jesus do with that store of 
provision? What part do the apostles take in this 
work? All have stopped eating, for they have had 
enough. Now see, what are the apostles doing? 
How much do they collect? Is that more or less 
than they started with? 

Look at the lad of whom the lesson speaks. We 
do not know his name, but we can infer a good deal 
about him by his actions. Put on the board the 
words A Boy. I think he must have been a serious 
boy, else he would not have been in that crowd to 
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whom Jesus was preaching. Put down the word 
Serious. In the next place, he must have been a 
careful boy, to have taken food with him. Put down 
the word Careful. Finally, was he not a generous 
boy? If he had been mean, he would have said, 
‘*No, I cannot part with my loaves and fishes, for 
I need them myself.” But he ave them up, and 
asked nothing in return. Put down the word Gen- 
erous. What do you think they did with the twelve 
baskets of fragments? We are not told, but I have 
always hoped that they gave them to the boy. 





A BOY 
SERIOUS — CAREFUL 
GENEROUS 


New York Ciry. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’') 


**In some way or other the Lord 
will provide.”’ 

** Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine !"’ 

“*O precious word that Jesus said !"’ 

ee loves even me,"’ 

** From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 

**Come, for the feast is spread."’ 

**To the work! to the work! we are 
servants of God."’ 

** Go, labor on: spend, and be spent."’ 


% 
The boy can use the church that can use the boy. 


[Graded Helps] 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
“ Believe, Have Life, through his Name.” 


Lesson Story: The Loaves and Fishes Multiplied. 


Lesson Aim: We Need Jesus to Strengthen the 
‘Christian Life Just as Much as we Need Bread 
to Strengthen the Body. 


OTE.—As the same lesson was taught less than 

a year ago, many children will remember the 

incidents. This time emphasize our need of 
Jesus, rather than the miracle itself. 


INTRODUCTION. 


If I could look into all of your homes at any meal 
time, there is one kind of food which I am pretty sure 
I should see on every table. It isn’t always the same 
shape or color, but everybody uses it, not only in our 
country, butin every country. Whatisit? (Write 
Bread.) What kinds of bread do you know? Did 
you ever watch your mother make bread, and notice 
ow a little piece of dough swells into a big loaf? 
Think of the different kinds of loaves,—round, square, 
and long, and in some countries it is made into large, 
flat cakes like this. (Show the Times picture of Ori- 
ental bread, or make a circle ten inches across.) 

We see that all people in all countries use some 
kind of bread, because All Need Bread. (Write that.) 
Because we need it every day, and several times a 
day, one part of the Lord’s Prayer is about daily 
bread. Let us all repeatit. ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Whom do we ask to give it to us? 
Our Father in heaven, who makes the grain grow 
from which our bread is made. How thankful we 
should be to him! Sing or repeat: 


** Father of all, in heaven above, 
We thank thee for thy love ; 
Our food, our homes, and all we wear, 
Tell of thy loving care.’’ 
(Song Stories for the Sunday-school.) 


Psalm 23 : 1-6, 
(30: 1-5. 46: 1-5.) 
Psalm 100 : 1-5. 
(139: 1-4. 199: 1-3.) 
Psalm 145 : 1-21. 
(215: 1-16. 313: 1-5.) 
Psalm 32: I-11. 
(44: 1-6. 66: 1-5.) 
: I-10, 
(46: 1-5. 69: 


1-5.) 








LESSON, 


No picnic that you ever attended was so large as 
the crowd of people that Jesus fed one day out of 
doors. How many can count 100? In that crowd or 
multitude there were fifty hundreds. —— (so many) 
times as many as in our —— (class or school), 

After healing the man at Bethesda, Jesus went 
back to Galilee. ‘‘And a great multitude followed 
him, because they saw his miracles.” What is a 
multitude? Whom did they follow? Why? Jesus 
healed many who were deaf, lame, and blind, and by 
this time he had chosen twelve disciples to help him. 

One day Jesus and these disciples wished to have 
a quiet talk, so they entered a boat to cross the Sea 
of Galilee. (Sing ‘‘O Galilee.”) After they landed 
they sat and talked for a while on the mountainside, 
but such a crowd had gathered, looking for Jesus ! 
Can you picture the lake ? the boat? Now see the city 
on the other side. Where is the mountain? What 
else can you see? Part of the crowd had followed 
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Jesus’ boat along the shore, but many 
were on the way to another feast at Je- 
rusalem, and stopped to see and hear 
him. He talked to them, and then 
wanted to feed them before he sent 
them away. 

Who had any food? Finish the story 
of the boy's offering, the orderly seating, 
—no pushing or crowding, as we some- 
times see,—the blessing,the distribution, 
and the fragments gathered after five 
thousand had been fed. When the peo- 
ple saw this wonderful miracle, they 
said, ‘‘This is surely the prophet that 
cometh into the world,” and they wanted 
to make him king. But Jesus sent the 
multitude away, and told his disciples 
to go back in the boat to the other side. 
Then he went alone to the mountain to 
pray and to think how else he could help 
those people. He had easily fed them 
when they were hungry for bread. He 
wanted them to be just as hungry for 
right things. (Repeat the fourth Beati- 
tude, Matt. 5: 6.) He could fill their 
hearts with goodness just as easily as he 
had fed their bodies with food. When 
they found and followed him next day, 
he tried to show them how all needed 
him. (Add Jesus to the outline.) He 
said to them, ‘tI am the bread of life: 
he that cometh to me shall never hunger; 
and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst” (v. 35). Just as he had told the 
woman at the well about the water of 
life, so he explained to these people 
about the bread of life, which means 
that all need Jesus, and yd 
satisfy hungry hearts, just as bread sat- 
isfies our hungry bodies. Now we have 
nine names in our circle for Jesus. (Re- 
view all and add Bread of Life.) 
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Nothing will hold men better than 
helping men, 
- 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 
H* 
| boat for rest and retirement in atime 
of trouble (Matt. 14 : 12, 13) and weari- 


ness (Mark 6: 31, 32). Read the four 
accounts of this miracle in a harmony of 


the Lake of Galilee. 
his disciples set out for this place 


the Gospels. As you may show by your | 


icture and map, the people whom he 


ad been teaching saw whither he was | 
going, and hastened by land in the same | 


irection, You may bring out the sig- 
nificance of the witness of the sign of 


the loaves and fishes, and of the testi- | 


mony of the people, by getting answers 
from your class to such questions as 
these : 

Who Were this Multitude ? They were 
types of the improvident poor. They 
had seen the young rabbi work signs 
and wonders (v. 2), and had become in- 
terested in what he had been saying to 
them. Careless of where their next 
meal was to come from, they went away 
from the towns into an uninhabited 
place to see and hear more of him. 

Why Did they Follow Christ? Be- 
cause they were hungry and thought he 
would give them food ? 
yet feel the need of it. Because they 
thought he would cure tnem? Few 
sick persons could have made so long a 
journey on foot. They were just a 
crowd following a man who had excited 
their curiosity. Such ple are not pe- 
culiar to Palestine. 
village leave their work in the market- 

lace, shops, and homes to pursue for 
ours some one whom they had heard 
could do something unusual. Easily 
duped and wronged, easily made dis- 
contented, they would one day shout 
‘* Hosanna!” to the Christ as their King, 
and the next day cry *‘ Crucify him!” 
because he would not do what they 
wanted of him. The most needy are 
those who are poor because they are 
ignorant, selfish, controlled by passion 
and appetite, without wise leadership. 


VE a picture of the north shore of | 
Jesus and | 


They did not | 


I have seen a whole | 
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Remember you use only % as much 
as of other cocoas, and it costs you 


only % a cent per cup. 








The Cocoa with the Yellow Wrapper, 
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ALL GROCERS. 











Why Did Christ Feed this Multitude ? 
| Because it was his nature to satisfy 
|}human needs. That was his mission 
|(Luke 4: 17-21). He did not limit his 
| service to the worthy ones (Luke 5 : 30- 

32). He had compassion on the multi- 
tude ‘‘ because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd,” Those who ought 
to have been their shepherds despised 
them because they were poor (John 7: 
49). Jesus was ready to give to men 
what they were able to receive. He 
taught the multitude in that spirit (Matt. 
13: 13). The om had not yet learned 
such patience with the poor and ignorant. 
They did not think it was their business 
or their Master’s to feed them. They 
had not the food nor the money to buy 
it. They could only advise that he send 
them off to forage for themsel ves (Luke 
9:12). But this sign of the loaves is asym- 
bol of the exhaustless love and patience 
of Christ, which never can satisfy itself 
till it has satisfied men’s deepest wants, 
, and made them Christlike. 

How Did Christ Feed the. Multitude ? 

| He set others to work to do it, and used 

the humblest instruments. First, he 
employed the boy with the lunch-basket 
| (vs. 8,9). The lad had only food for 
| himself, but when he had given it all, 
| he still had all he wanted. o one ever 
| devoted his property to the service of 
| others in need by putting it into Christ's 
| hands, and then lost it. Next, Jesus 
| used the disciples. -They had mores | 
| to give but themselves. " But they too 


|into their hands, and became great 


benefactors because his power was in | 


them. 


What had seemed impossible | 


| before, they did then without unusual | 


| effort. 

| How Does Christ Give His Gospel to 
| the World? In the same way that he 
| gave the bread. Food, health, freedom, 
| peace, good government,—all these are 
in the gospel, and with them spiritual 
| blessings, making men like himself. 





| the loaves which Christ blessed and put | 


valueless. Every such service has the 
power of Christ in it, and goes to secure 
the great object for which he gave him- 
self. 

What was the Witness of Those who 
were Fed? (v. 14.) What did they mean 
by their testimony? Simply that, in 
their ignorance, they would have de- 
feated his mission if they could have 
done so. Because he cout feed them, 
they would have made him a king by 
force if he had not escaped (v. 15). Yet 
the next day he was teaching them as 
es as before (vs..22-27). And when 

e offered .them eternal life through do- 
ing the will of God, they not only found 
fault with him and disputed with one 
another, but even many of his disciples 
abandoned him (v. 66). The same things 
happen now. The poor and ignorant 
want Christ, but they too often want 
we his loaves and fishes. 

hat then Shall the Loyal Discipies 
Do? They can only still hold forth the 
bread of life, still maintain the patience 
and love of the Master, in confidence 
that he who has been lifted up on the 
cross will at last draw all men to himself, 
till all the needs of mankind shall be 
satisfied. 
Boston. 


—_ 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Jesus the Bread of Life 
I. THe Genera Preparation (John 6). 
(For each member of the Bible class.] 

The second significant act of Jesus 
recorded in the fourth Gospel with its 
accompanying declaration regarding 
himself was the feeding of the five thou. 
sand at the Sea of Galilee. It was nota- 


| ble for many reasons, for its publicity, 


Without these last, the first are only par- | 


tially possible. 
distributes through his disciples. 


But all these gifts he | 
That | 


makes service for him so noble. One | 
| person ministering in Christ's name to | 
uman needs may enrich the whole 


| world. 

Why Did he Have the Broken Frag- 
ments Collected ? 
have no good thing wasted. No kind 


Because he would | 


in the presence of a great throng who 
had the best of reasons for knowing 
what they were about, and of his whole 
body of followers ; for the completeness 
in detail of its record, affording an unu- 
sually strong attestation ; for the spon- 
taneous and almost irresistible enthusi- 
asm of the people, who would not be 
disappointed ; and for the deliberate use 
of the opportunity created by their per- 
sistence to declare in the syna e at 
Capernaum before them all that con- 
cerning himself which would blast the 


be no cup of cold water given to a | eager hopes of those who had not begun 


child in his name, is to be regarded as 


to share in his own spiritual insight. 
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The twelve had just returned from 
their tour of preaching and healing 
throughout Galilee, and Jesus_ sought 
retirement with them across the lake. 


| A huge concourse followed around by 


the shore which Jesus received with pa- 
tience, both teaching and healing until 
the day was passing. Realizing their 
suffering, if abruptly dismissed, he fed 
the multitude, amounting to five thou- 
sand men, many accompanied by their 
families. It was a gracious deed, just 
such an exhibition of friendly resource- 
fulness as the Jews had been led from 
their earliest days to expect the Messiah 
to perform, It clinched the question in 
their minds of his Messianic claims, and 
whether he would or no, in their pas- 
sionate loyalty they were about to pro- 
claim him publicly in the city and thickly 
inhabited region as the rightful King of 
Israel. Jesus escaped them for the mo- 
ment by a timely withdrawal. The next 
day at Capernaum he defined his rela- 
tions with men. 

‘*Set your minds,” he said, ‘‘ on spir- 
itual, not physical, sustenance. You 
will do God's will by accepting my teach- 
ing. Atthe Father's will I have given 
you bread to eat that you may believe 
on me asthe source of spiritual life for 
the whole human world.” 

The multitude and the disciples who 
had followed Jesus from lower motives 
were persuaded that Jesus was a vision- 
ary or a fraud, and they abandoned him. 
His real disciples understood the para- 
ble, and were more faithful than ever. 


II. REFERENCE LITERTAURE. 


Rhees and Farrar, in their ‘‘ Liyes of 
Christ,”” have helpful remarks on this 
assage. The commentaries of Abbott, 
Vestcott, Dods, and Plummer take up 
the text satisfactorily in detail. On the 
incident as a whole see Bruce, ‘* Train- 
ing of the Twelve” (chap. 9). 


III. Questions For Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. . 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Retirement to the Other Side 
of the Sea. (1.) Was it fair for Jesus 
and the twelve to seek to get away from 
the eager people? (2.) Why was such 
a witadnousl so difficult ? 

2. The Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
(3.) How did Jesus deal with the throng 
which discovered his retreat ? (4.) What 
made the feeding of the multitude a 
noteworthy occasion ? 

3. The Fussodiate Result. (5.) What 
| did the miracle suggest to those who 
| participated? (6.) Why did Jesus find 
| it necessary to go away alone for prayer? 
| 4 His Discourse at Capernaum., (7.) 

What did Jesus mean by saying that 
| they should seek for ‘‘ meat that abid- 
eth”? (8.) What did he mean by say- 
| ing figuratively that he was ‘‘ the bread 
of life.” 

5. The Effect of It. (9.) What were 
the varied results of his plain speaking ? 





IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTs. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

The question of motive in religious 
life is of serious importance. Are we 
seeking selfishly to better our condition 
or nobly to live the Godlike life of love ? 

Peter was helped, not confused, by the 
highly figurative words of Jesus. ne’s 
attitude has much to do with his clear- 
ness of apprehension of truth. 

Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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No spiritual figures are perfect that 
forget His provision. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 26 


ANAEMIA 


is thin blood. It causes pale 
faces, white lips, weak nerves 
and lack of vitality. A blood- 
enriching, fat producing food- 
medicine is needed. Scott's 
Emulsion goes to the root of 
the trouble, strengthens and 
enriches the blood, and builds 
up the entire system, For 
anaemic girls, thin boys, and 
enfeebled mothers, it is the 
standard remedy. It builds 
up and strengthens the entire 
system with wonderful ra- 
pidity. 
We'll send you a sample free. 

Scott & Bowne, 409 Pearl St.. New York, 


NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 
30c. a copy, postpaid. $25 per roo. 
Returnable Sample free to 
Pastors, etc, 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago—New York 


SONGS of te GOSPEL ». 


Now Ready. 133 songs, words 


NEW and music. $8 the 100; roc. each. 


1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





February 26. Topic: Heroes of Home 
Missions,— What They Teach Us. 


(Jer. 1 : 7-19.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Driven from home (Acts 8 : 1-4). 
‘TUES.— Brave unto death (Acts 6 : 8-15). 
WED.—Imprisoned (Acts 12 : 1-9). 
THURS.—Beaten (Acts 5 : 33-42). 

FR1I,— Let down in a basket (Acts 9 : 23-30). 
SatT.—A missionary patriot (Ezra ro : 6-14). 











The bravest home missionary deed you 
know. 

What conditions of home missions call for 
courage 

Tell me of one present day home missionary. 


NE thing that heroes of home mis- 
sions teach us is that there can be 
heroism without fame. All over 

the world there have been, and are, 
men and women of whom the world 
never hears, who cannot look forward 


they are gone, but who are living the 
heroic life of unselfishness, self-sacri- 
fice, courage, and devotion. This is one 
lesson which we may all learn from the 
home mission heroes and heroines. 
4 

Another is that the best service of the 
nation is its religious service. This land 
is a Christian land. The nation was 
established by Christian men, and its 
institutions are the product of Chris- 
tianity. The character necessary to 
maintain the institutions and to fulfill 
the destiny of the nation is Christian 
character. The men and women who 
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are fighting ignorance and immorality 
and lawlessness are the best patriots, 
A prominent statesman said recently 
that there was no class of the population 
|of the United States for which he had 
as great a respect as for the enlisted 
soldiers and sailors of our army and 
navy. But the home missionaries are 
doing vastly more for the country. 


A third lesson is that heroism is 
within the reach of each one of us. We 
do not need to forego the glory of hero- 
ism because we cannot go to China or 
Africa. To fight the saloons in our own 
state, to resist bad men in politics, to 
enlighten the ignorance of our own 
community, to condemn irreligiousness 
and moral laxity, and in any class in 
society to spread abroad a true knowl- 
edge and love of Jesus Christ— all this is 
within the privilege and duty of every 
Christian, and it calls for heroic faith 
and devotion. 

A fourth lesson is that no work for 
God is undignified or unworthy. Cul- 
tured men and women have done menial 
tasks, or have stooped to spend their 
best selves upon the lives of little de- 
pressed children. But the motive has 
glorified all such work. 





** No service in itself is small, 
Nor great, though earth it fill ; 
But that is small which seeks its own, 
And great which seeks God’s will.’’ 


And lastly, the heroes of home mis- 
sions teach us that patience and lowli- 
ness are among the great Christian 
graces. The home missionary toils and 
suffers and will not surrender, until at 
last his pioneering work is done, and re- 
ligion and civilization, order and stabil- 
ity, come in on the field where he has 
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worked and sacrificed. Then he disap- 
pears. He is swallowed up, or he moves 
on to repeat his work. But in patience 
and humility he works on, awaiting the 
day. Ifall our Christian work were done 
in the same spirit of adaptation, of ear- 
nestness, and of serenity, we should be 
nearer the goal. 


Do you know the names of any of the 
home missionaries of your own church ? 

Do you pray for them, and do you pray 
to be like them ? 

Have you taken any part in the home 
mission work of your own community ? 


to being enshrined in biographies after | 





to spare. 


in your class, who has 


bonds of friendliness 


if you will ask us. 
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That’s the sign on the factory having power 
That’s the sign you read in every 
twist and turn of the tireless young wriggler 








more go in him than 


he knows what to do with. You can gear that 
power between Sundays to a work that will 
use as much as the boy can spare. 
surplus energy a worthy week-day object, and 
you have, incidentally, put him under new 
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THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that er If this can be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 
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Mortgage and Deposit Co. 

Your prinoipa) is absolutely safe, inter- 
est is computed at the rate of 5%, com- 

ed semi-annually. You can 
withdraw all or any part at pleasure. 

For full particulars of the safest form 
of investment write for our 


Booklet mailed free. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT CO., 
Dept. F Calvert Buliding, Baltimore. 











Protection an? 
Investment 


at the same time. The whole busi- 
ness world says ‘‘ Yes"’ to it. Our little 

‘The How and the Why” (free book- 
let) is used in the commercial colleges 
for teaching first principles. Get it. 
It tells of safety and profit. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














No occnpation open to women can com- 
pare with that of the trained nurse. It 
is womanly lucrative work — hosts of 
our graduates earning $12 to $30 a week, 

to whom we refer. We teach this pro- 
fession by mail. An interesting booklet 
which clearly defines our Courses and 
the nature of our work, will be mailed, 

without expense, to interested readers. 

The Chautauqua School of Nare- 
ing, 286 Main St., Jamestown, N. 
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Crofts & Reed’s 
Soaps and 
Premiums 


SHIPPED DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO HOME 


You get wholesale and retafl dealers’ profits and ex- 
penses in the form of some useful and valuable article 
as a premium, saving you about one-half the 
usual cost. 

This Handsome and Very Durable $10 

Chair or Your Cholce of Several 

les of Chairs and Rockers 

AWAY with only $10 worth of our 

high - oe. Laundry and Tollet Soaps, Perfumes, 

Flavoring Extracts, Baking Powder, Teas and Coffees, 

Spices, etc., assorted to suit you, or you can have all 
Laundry or ‘all Toilet Soaps, or part of both 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
on both premium and goods. 
We make a specialty of giving the greatest possible values in 


soo WEIte, for, jarge, {Hustrated catalogue of nearly $10 Premiums With 
$10 Orders. 


Skirts, Waists. Hats, Desks, Bookcases, Tabies, Side- 
boards. a Dinner Sets, Lace Curtains, etc. 
von wi 
= a a re for your own use or for selling 86 
Money Refunded if Everything is 
Not Found Entirely Satisfactory. 
Ifno premium {s desired, you can have 5 worth 
of Soaps, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc., assorted 
to sult you for $2.50, or $10 worth for #5. 
wich ree EASILY EARN any article you 
y taking a few orders among your friends and co Es— 
neighbors, or by getting up a club order. “a sea 


Write for a Furniture Catalogue and Style Book sent FREE. Ask about our Club Order Plan, 








and © lete Sample Case FREE to Club Organizers and Solicitors. 
CROFTS & REED, 840-850 Austin Ave., Dept. 199, CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL,—Many churches sooty raise $10 for some fund. Twenty families each take $1 worth of 
soaps, etc { without premium, making $20 in all. 


Our special price being only $10 gives you $10 for the fund 
desired. If interested, write for full particulars. 











Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
be purchased. ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about any oye required in church, school, and class. When 
you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. It appears once a 
month. One advertiser or another among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in aay church or Sunday-school, 





A.B. & E,L. Shaw Co. | 


largest makers of « 


=—, Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St » Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


MISSIONARY MONEY 


Can ba coaly. saleed by using the TRIANGULAR 
COLLE ON No Chinese puzzle, but 
simple, eseives mae and new. One color or as- 
sorted colors. Send your name and address for a 
free sample, and we will include samples of our 
—s- $e valuable for successful Sunday-school 
Pena dress 


MORRIS PUBLISHING CO., Belding, Mich. 


IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


‘The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle i in music. 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for fits 
The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. Cit 


ACKBOAR 
cerne DQ 




















** Semelroth '’ Endless Band. 
FLEXIBLE. 
KECORD. OUTLINE B. B. MAP OF PALESTINE. 
SCREEN AND BLACKBOARD. 5S. 5S. BANNERS. BADGES. 
THERMOMETERS, ETC. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 29. 


American Blackboard Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW IDEA PLATE. 





Geography, and are accepted ( Send 25 cents for ‘* Fairs, Fetes, and d Festivals,” 
and 35 cents for ‘* Money Makin 
FAIR novelties and decora' —y J enter- 
tainment supplies of ever 
Grab-bag and fish-pond novelties. 
drills, recitations, and operettas rf F.| 
Illustrated catalogue sent free RS for all 
a The Hints Publishing oa Supply 
+» 53 Bible House, New York 


Palestine 

authority, containing all re- 
Western Asia cent discoveries. The map of 
Egypt and Sinai Palestine is essential for the 
coming lessons. Special terms 


to Sabbath-schools for these 
my! _— for the four maps 


descri — 
St. Paul’s 
Travels 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


8, 
WA 4 








4 
OXFO D MA PS Worth of ori ign Socials, Drills, 
PEO RD MAPS S10 reat aes 75¢. 
‘These maps cover all Biblical : oubscripice to ** Hints’’ 











| R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., 


We cata- 
logue this 
season the 
earliest mar- 

ket potato 

ever produced 

in the United 
States. 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


ssoed it 


Europe. 


ne 
i 


FL 
yonege 
bebe 
oF | 
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i 
AL 
iF 
it 





@ catalogue a new 
wish in the government test su 
varieties f in this Country ai 
Catalogue free. 


dE 
i 


E 


J. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 











Allay Bronchial Irritation and 
m effectively relieve Coughs and 


Aik flanm tthe 





Virginia Farms 
Best on earth for the money. Free catalogue. 
Incorp., Richmond, Va. 


Avoid 
/mitations. 





Graaianavual 
a 
fo; i VE 


Health and beauty depend 
upon food. True attractive- 
ness cannot exist ‘ without 
health. Health means physi- 
cal and mental symmetry— 
both depend upon proper 
food. There is but one 
natural food combining all 
the elements necessary for 
the nurture of every organ 
and function of body and 
brain. That is wheat. 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat 
Biscuit 


contains every particle of the 
whole wheat kernel—all the 
elements necessary for build- 
ing teeth, bone, flesh, muscle, 
and brain. It is a delightful 
food, too, and can be pre- 
pared in so many different 
ways that it affords a wel- 
come dish for every meal 
every day. Try it with milk, 
cream, fruit or vegetables. 


TRISCUIT, the new whole wheat 
cracker, delicious with butter, cheese, 
of preserves. A basis for many attrac- 
tive and nourishing dishes. “ Make 
Triscuit your daily bread.” 


Send for “The Vital Question 
Cook Book 


The Natural Food Company 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


1905 








